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NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
LYING. 
BY THE REV. L. WILLIAM. 


“ Putting away lying, speak ye the truth.” 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—The various kinds of lies: 1. Lies are opposed 
to divine law. Lies are opposed to natural law. Lies are opposed to civil 
law and society. 2. Origin of lies. Lies open a wide gate to numerous 
other sins. Excuses made by liars. 


Brethren, though the Ephesians whom St. Paul here addresses 
were no longer plunged in idolatry, they, nevertheless, appear to 
have fallen at times into the various vices connected with idolatry, 
thus showing forth the old man whom the apostle bids them cast 
off. Their failings, no doubt, were due to the contact with their 
fellow-citizens of Ephesus, the metropolis of Asia Minor, so notorious 
for its immorality. According to the description of them, they 
were given up to disgusting vices, as also to all falsehood, wrath, 
and dishonesty. The source of their degradation was twofold, as 
it seems. It was the “ignorance that was in them” and “the 
blindness of heart’ so hardened as to be past feeling. The de- 
scription of St. Paul applies also to the modern heathen world, it 
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applies to many Christians in name only who, though professing 
the Christian faith, do not live up to it, and remain “ alienated from 
the life of God.” However, they can not plead the same excuse of 
ignorance. “ The truth that is in Jesus” has been made known 
to them. And yet the old man remains in them to such an extent 
that a difference is scarcely noticeable between Christians of to-day 
and heathens of old. A difference, and a great one, should exist 
between the former and the latter, for the doctrine of Christ can 
not be really professed unless it influences a man’s life and conver- 
sation. Unlike a speculative science, which produces no moral 
effect upon the student, Christian doctrine can not be held sincerely 
unless our lives are guided and ruled by its precepts; unless it 
makes our conduct altogether different from the ways of such as 
are ignorant of that doctrine. Yes; “the truth that is in Jesus” 
hath been revealed to us in all its integrity and enables us to rise 
from the degraded state of fallen nature. See how St. Paul con- 
trasts the old man with the new, and points out how a Christian 
is called to a life of righteousness. The old or fallen man is by 
nature ignorant and blind to all but present things. The new or 
renewed man is enlightened with the knowledge of the Holy Spirit, 
who hateth iniquity. The old man has “ the lying tongue which is 
but for a moment,” and scruples not to deal dishonestly. The new 
man is upright and true, hates every false way and any profit that 
is not perfectly fair. The old man is wrathfu! and thirsts for re- 
venge. The new and renewed man is kind and gentle, ready to for- 
give and forget. Brethren, if you wish, therefore, to be genuine 
Christians, you must put off the old man, you must not be content 
with outward profession, but be Christlike in speech, in thought, 
and desire as well as in your actions. Put off the old man and walk 
in the newness of life, which newness you will show forth in your 
tongue, in your heart, and your hand. And, first, in the tongue, 
by putting away lying, not merely pernicious, but even jocose and 
officious lies. Secondly, in the heart, by not giving way to anger. 
Thirdly, in the hand, by letting justice and honesty characterize all 
your proceedings. In the present sermon we will limit our atten- 
tion to the duty of the tongue, and examine the great malice of 
uttering lies. 

The essence of a lie is the intention to deceive. We become guilty 
of this sin as often as we state anything which we believe to be 
false with the intention of deceiving those to whom we speak. 
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One may say what is perfectly true and yet tell a lie, when one has 
the intention of deceiving; or one may state what is false and yet 
not tell a lie, when one has no such intention. To speak an untruth 
is always sinful, whether it is meant to injure our neighbor, to 
render him service, divert him, or to screen his or our own faults. 
A lie told in jest is termed a jocose lie. A lie told in order to escape 
some evil or gain some advantage is called an officious lie. Both 
these kinds of untruths, which are sometimes called white lies, are 
always wrong, though their guilt never exceeds a venial sin. A 
lie which is told to cause any harm or injury is called a malicious 
or hurtful lie, and is a mortal or venial sin, according as the injury 
which it inflicts is great or small. 

Speech is one of the characteristics which distinguish the human 
being from the brute. It is a gift that is bestowed upon us in order 
that we may praise the Lord and express the truth. Lying, there- 
fore, is wrong, inasmuch as speech is thereby diverted from its 
original purpose ; it is opposed to all laws, both human and divine; 
it is contrary to the essence and well being of society; it draws its 
origin from the devil himself, and opens a wide gate to a multitude 
of other sins. 

It is contrary to the law of God. “ Thy law is truth,” says the 
Psalmist. Nay, “God is truth.” “ You shall not lie, neither shall 
any man deceive his neighbor” (Lev. xix. 11). God hateth all 
manner of deceit, and frequently warns the children of men against 
it, and uses the severest threats against the speakers of untruths. 
“A false witness shall not be unpunished, and he that speaketh 
lies shall not escape”’ (Prov. xix. 5). “ Thou wilt destroy all that 
speak a lie . . .” (Ps. v. 7). “ Their portion shall be in the 
pool burning with fire and brimstone: which is a second death” 
(Apoc. xxi. 8). And as if all these warnings and threats did not 
suffice to avert us from falsehood, God sends us His own Son, the 
word of truth, to give testimony to the truth, to be the way, the 
truth and the life. “And the word was made flesh and dwelt 
amongst us . . . full of grace and truth” (John i. 14). There 
was nothing that Christ abhorred so much as hypocrisy and false- 
hood. His only stern words were directed to the Pharisees. And 
His early disciples closely followed His doctrine on sincerity and 
truth. So scrupulous were they with regard to truth that they 
preferred to suffer death rather than offend against truth. Their 
horror of falsehood appears from the writings of the fathers and 
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the acts of the martyrs. One example may suffice as an illustration, 
It is that of St. Anthime, Bishop of Nicomedia, who, at the time 
of persecution, was chased one day by some of Maximian’s soldiers, 
They happened to enter the very house where the saint was Staying, 
Not recognizing him, they asked him for food. The holy man re. 
ceived them with great hospitality, and when they had completed 
their repast, inquired of him whether he knew a certain Anthime, 
a bishop of the Christians, for they had the imperial order to arrest 
him. “It is myself,” was the ready reply. Surprised at his frank- 
ness and touched with his kindness, they resolved not to appre- 
hend him. ‘“ We shall leave you in liberty,” they said, “and tell 
the emperor we could not find you.” “No, no,” replied the saint, 
“T will not have you utter a lie on my account. I prefer to die 
rather than cause you to commit this sin,” and he insisted on being 
taken, and, full of courage, he followed the soldiers to meet the 
martyr’s death. Untruthfulness is not only opposed to the law of 
God, but to every law of nature. What does nature teach us 
more directly than uprighteousness and truth? Nothing is 
simpler, franker, and more sincere than nature, which is ever 
equal, uniform, and never changing in her mode of action. Di- 
rected by God according to rules of infinite wisdom, she openly 
speaks of her inward contents. Even brute animals, acting in har- 
mony with the impulse and instinct of mere nature, and never be- 
tray any of their species. On the contrary, says St. Gregory, they 
help each other mutually and manifest by certain signs, which are 
always the same, and serve them as a language, what they desire of 
one another. What, then, should not be the confusion of man, so 
eminently raised above the brute creation, to abuse his reason, which 
makes him know the truth, to pollute his tongue, which was given 
him to speak the truth? The liar, indeed, lowers himself below 
the condition of the brute, which is always truthful in his own way. 
The liar transgresses another law of nature which is engraved in 
every human heart, viz., to behave toward others in sincerity and 
truth as we wish others to behave toward us. As we do not wish 
any one to deal with duplicity with us, so we should not deal with 
duplicity with others. 

But the liar is also a transgressor of human laws. All legisla- 
tors agree that lies and deceits are most unworthy of a social being. 
The end of any law is to bring into the world sweet and tranquil 
peace, to maintain in the community perfect concord and union. 
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This can only be secured by unalterable good faith, when no citizen 
will ever seek to deceive another, and when truth everywhere shall 
rule supreme. Truth is the basis and foundation of society. Take 
away all truth, and social life becomes an utter impossibility. 

Perhaps there are few offenses on which the civil laws in any 
country are stricter than on the falsification of coins. The maker of 
base coins is hated everywhere. Mix up false money with genuine 
money, and commerce is interrupted, good faith is violated, sus- 
picions are raised on every side. Well, the evil caused by the manu- 
facturing of base coins to society is nothing compared to the wrong 
effected by the uttering of lies. Lies once introduced and found out, 
suspicions rise and all confidence disappears; we can only see fraud 
and deceit in people’s sayings and doings; we dare not trust any 
one because of the fear of being duped. Ah! if we made as much 
of truth as of gold and silver, a liar would be more vigorously 
dealt with in justice than the counterfeiters. Prisons would be filled 
with such as, not being able to make false coins, do not 
scruple to spread broadcast all manner of lies and falsehoods. But 
what prisons, however large, would be spacious enough to contain 
all the liars that surround us? We might as well shut up all towns 
and villages and turn them into so many prisons. So generally 
spread is the vice I am combating! 

St. Paul, therefore, in to-day’s epistle, advances a powerful 
motive why we should put away all lying and speak the truth: 
“Because we are members of one another.” St. John Chrysostom, 
commenting on this passage, shows the great disorder that would 
ensue if one member of our body deceived the other. How surely 
should we meet with accident and even face death if the eye, 
for example, deceived the foot, or the foot the eye? But, happily, 
this is not the case; one warns the other against danger, which is 
thus shunned and avoided. 

To recognize still more the malice and baseness of lying, con- 
sider its origin. It comes from Satan. It is he that introduced 
this vice into the world. He was the first liar, and, therefore, is 
he called the “ Father of lies.” He lied to the angels in heaven, he 
lied to Adam and Eve on earth. Beware in indulging in lies; you 
are following your arch-enemy. “ You are of your father the devil, 
and the desires of your father you will do. . . . He stood not 
in the truth, because truth is not in him. When he speaketh a lie, 
he speaketh of his own: for he is a liar and the father thereof” 
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(John viii. 44). It is no one but the devil who gives men those 
evil suggestions of lies and deceits to conceal crime or prevent dis- 
grace, and it is from this temptation that David wished to be freed, 
when he prayed, “Incline not my heart to evil words to make ex. 
cuses in sins” (Ps. cxl. 4). For it is but too true that lies open a 
wide gate to other sins. According to Isaiah, those addicted to vice 
“Place their hope in lies, and by falsehood they are protected” 
(xxviii. 15). What keeps up in this world of iniquity so many 
thefts, fornications, adulteries, and other crimes if it is not deceitfyl 
words, repeated lies? Deceit and bold denial may cover every 
species of infamy for a number of years. Behold this young gambler, 
To what expedient has he recourse to obtain all the money he 
squanders away? Is it not by deceiving his father? Behold that 
girl or woman who leads such a dubious life. How does she manage 
to cover her infamy? Is it not by repeated lies and denials? They 
one and all “place their hope in lies, and by falsehoods are they 
protected.” 

It is often remarked that children always speak the truth, yea, 
are symbols of candor and simplicity. Strange to say, a lie is their 
first sin. “ Erraverunt, ab utero, locuti sunt falsa.” Scarcely are 
they able to speak when they utter lies to hide their little faults or 
avoid punishment. Do you know, parents, that it is you who are 
the cause of the many lies of your sons and daughters? That it 
is you who make them false and deceitful? Why use such severity 
if a child happens to break anything in the home? Is it to be 
wondered at that the children will have recourse to lies in order 
to avoid the correction in store for them? When will you realize 
that this is a very faulty training? Declare unto them that, if they 
have done anything wrong, you will readily forgive them, provided 
they acknowledge the truth, but that you will be obliged to chastise 
them rigorously if they utter one single untruth. In this way you 
will prevent them from becoming deceitful hypocrites, and will 
sanctify them in truth. 

And you, dearest children, if ever you have done anything blame- 
worthy, do not seek to hide it for fear of parent or teacher. Be 
never afraid to speak the truth. How foolishly, how cowardly you 
would act in fearing the anger of a superior and not fearing the 
wrath of Almighty God, for to fear man more than God would be 
a criminal preference, placing the creature above the Creator. 

If the fear of correction makes of children liars, the love of 
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money has a similar effect upon the tradesman. This article is 
worth so much. A lie! Its cost price exceeds your offer. A lie! 
Says the tradesman: “It is very well for you, father, to denounce 
business in that way. You do not know how difficult it is to earn 
one’s living nowadays. Unless we told a few untruths now and 
then we could not do any business at all, we should not get rid 
of our goods.” If this be the case, I reply, I pity your trade, for 
I am not aware that Christ has a different code of morality for you. 
I should rather think, nay, I feel convinced that if you are straight- 
forward in your business, God will prosper it, and your clients get- 
ting to know your honesty, will favor you with their confidence and 
patronage; for I read in Scripture that “ The deceitful man shall 
not find gain: but the substance of a just man shall be precious 
gold” (Prov. xii. 27). 

Others addicted to telling untruths allege it is neither a childish 
fear of correction or covetousness that urge us to have recourse 
to officious lies. “I can not help myself. I am bound to utter un- 
truths,” says the wife, “to preserve the peace at home. Were I 
to tell the whole truth, quarrels would ensue, my husband would 
curse and swear, and, therefore, I consider I am doing right in 
preventing all those sins by an occasional lie.” You are wrong, 
dear woman; for, according to St. Paul, it is never permissible to 
do any evil that good may come out of it. This is an indisputable 
principle of moral theology which no one is allowed to act against. 
Therefore, however difficult or perplexing your situation be at 
times, do what is right, and trust in Providence, for “ He that 
doeth truth, cometh to the light, that his works may be made mani- 
fest, because they are done in God ” (John iii. 21). 

Besides hurtful and officious lies, there is what we call the jocose 
lie, told to while away time and divert society. Surely there is no 
harm in telling a joke? The law of God, brethren, is not opposed 
to honest recreation. St. Paul bids us rejoice always, but in the 
Lord, without wounding modesty or truth. Lies told in fun are 
not grievous sins, but they are sins just the same, because they 
are an offense against truth, which is always austere, earnest, and 
simple. But why attach such importance to venial, pardonable sins? 
What harm is there in a jocose lie? This language, brethren, is 
not worthy of a Christian who loves God, who knows that even a 
venial sin is an offense. When we really love a person, we do not 
limit ourselves to abstaining from giving him great injuries. We 
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take care not to cause him the slightest pain. How, then, can we 
say that we love God while we deliberately offend Him? Do not 
lose sight of this. Any sin, however small, is still the greatest eyij 
that can befall us, and is far surpassing in magnitude any temporal 
misfortune. Sin is a greater evil than the annihilation of the whole 
universe. A temporal calamity is contrary to the creature, whereas 
sin is opposed to the sanctity and love of the Creator. Besides 
being an injury against God’s majesty, a jocose lie is an injury 
to the soul of man. It kills not the soul as mortal sin, but sullies 
her beauty and renders her less pleasant in the sight of God. What 
great care do not most of us take in cleaning our bodies by fre- 
quent ablutions. The body, after all, is only corruption, while the 
soul never decays. Yet we never think of purifying her from the 
stain of habitual sin. On the contrary, we allow her to wallow daily 
in the penetrating dust of venial sins. “Ista levia noli contem- 
nere.” 

It is precisely because they are venial and considered of no con- 
sequence that they are so easily and so repeatedly committed, and 
shall, in a short time, create a most contemptible habit that becomes 
a second nature, and lead, little by little, into more grievous and, 
perhaps, deadly sins. 

However stern or severe this doctrine may appear to you, breth- 
ren, do not fail to scrupulously follow it. However difficult it may 
be to restrain yourselves at times from uttering a lie, either to 
screen your faults, to protect a friend, to prevent an evil, or gain 
some advantage, or, again, to amuse your companions, firmly ad- 
here to the principles I have just expounded. “For thy soul, be 
not ashamed to say the truth” (Ecclus. iv. 24). ‘‘ Deceive not any 
man with thy lips,’ for “a lie is a foul blot ina man ... a 
thief is better than a man that is always lying: but both of them 
shall inherit destruction. The manners of lying men are without 
honor: and their confusion is with them without ceasing” (Ecclus. 
xx.). “He that will love life, and see good days, let him refrain 
his tongue from evil, and his lips that they speak no guile” (I. 
Peter iii. 10). 

Be faithful, then, to God’s law, brethren, and He will bless you 
and yours, even in this life, by His own friendship, by the respect, 
love and confidence of your fellow-men, and hereafter by a reward 
exceeding great, viz., the everlasting and blissful contemplation of 
the “ God of truth.” Amen. 
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THE SACRED HEART, THE SOURCE OF GRACE AND 
VIRTUE. 


BY THE REV. ARTHUR DEVINE, PASSIONIST, LONDON. 
VIII.—TueE SAcrED HEART TEACHES US HOW TO PRayY. 


“Tf you abide in me, and my words abide in you, you shall ask whatever 
you will, and it shall be done unto you.”—John xv. 7. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Jesus invites us to come to His Sacred Heart 
by the words: “Come to me, all you that labor and are burdened, and 
I will refresh you.” This invitation is universal. The manner of going 
to the Heart is by penance and prayer. That we may come by prayer to 
Christ and thereby sanctify ourselves and persevere in sanctity, let us 
consider: 

I. Prayer as a means of holiness and perfection. 
II. The manner of prayer taught by Our Saviour. 

I. Prayer as a means of holiness and perfection. How all the vir- 
tues are exercised in prayer. The means of obtaining all graces from 
God exemplified by the prayers of Church. The means of obtaining final 
perseverance. 

II, The manner of prayer as taught by our divine Saviour. We 
may learn from the Sacred Heart how to pray properly and how owr 
prayers may be efficacious. All our petitions offered to the Eternal Father 
are made through Our Lord Jesus Christ. Our prayers to the Eternal 
Father also offered to the Son and to the Holy Ghost. How our prayers 
have been raised up by Christ so that as adopted sons we may address 
God as Our Father. This manner of holy communication described by 
> commentary of St. Peter Chrysologus on the first words of the Lord’s 

rayer. 

Conclusion.—The position in which we are placed in relation to God 
due to Our Saviour and attributed to His Sacred Heart. We are ex- 
horted to go to that fountain of grace and love by faith, confidence, and 
desire, but especially by prayer. By prayers offered directly to the Sacred 
Heart, and by offering all our prayers in union with the prayers and 
pleadings of our divine Lord and Saviour, we may hope to obtain the 
grace of final perseverance. 


These are some of the parting words which Our Lord spoke on 
His way to Gethsemani which were addressed more particularly to 
His apostles, but which were also meant as an appeal to our hearts. 

The Sacred Heart of Jesus invites all to come to Him by the 
words: “Come to me, all you that labor, and are burdened, and I 


will refresh you ” (Matt. xi. 28). St. Basil of Selencia, comment- 
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ing on these words, says that Christ has placed no bounds to Hig 

promises, that His Heart is an inexhaustible source of goodness 

which can efface all crimes and relieve all our trials and sufferings, 

His Heart is large enough to receive all; His mercy is boundless, 

The voice of Christ which has conquered all the earth ought to be 

powerful enough to draw all hearts to Him. We are all in this vale 

of tears laboring hard for our salvation, and the burdens of life are 
heavy; we may, therefore, regard the invitation of Christ as ypj. 
versal. It is as if He had said: “ Come you all to Me, come you al] 
to My heart. Old persons, come to Me, that I may ‘renew your youth 
like that of the eagle.’ Just persons, come to Me and to My Heart 
as an asylum, and you will every day ‘advance from virtue to 
virtue.’ Sinners, O yes, sinners, come you to My Heart, and the 
garment of your iniquities, though red as scarlet, will be made whiter 
than snow.” 

We may now ask how are we to correspond to this divine invitation 
and how are we to go to the Sacred Heart of Jesus? It is chiefly by 
penance and prayer. It is, however, on prayer as a means of going 
to the Sacred Heart of Jesus that I wish to dwell to-day, that as a 
means of holiness and to promote our perfection we may approach 
that Sacred Heart in a spirit of recollection and prayer. It is Christ 
Himself who invites us and who teaches us the way, as He did His 
apostles when He said: “ Come aside into a desert place and rest 
awhile.” Yes; let us retire into the Sacred Heart of Jesus, that 
therein we may learn important truths and have our strength re- 
newed. 

In carrying out the plan of the sermons and to show the efficacy 
of prayer when offered to the Sacred Heart, and in union with the 
prayers that are constantly offered up from that Sacred Heart for 
our souls, we have to consider: 

I. Prayer as a means of holiness and of Christian perfection. 
II. The manner of praying as taught by Our Saviour. 


I. Prayer as a means of holiness and of Christian perfection. 

The learned and pious Cardinal Bona, in a treatise on the prin- 
ciples of Christian life, has the following passage on prayer: “ In it 
all the virtues are put in practice. First of all comes faith ; for no one 
would pray unless he believed that God was present and heard the 
prayers of those who called upon Him, and was both willing and able, 
if we ask what is right, to grant our requests. Hope, too, is called 
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into exercise, since we must needs have the greatest confidence in 
the power and mercy of God. Charity is excited by the consideration 
of the goodness of God, which urges us to love Him above all things. 
By prayer we learn to fulfil all justice and to weigh all things with 
the prudence of the just. Fortitude is exercised, because he who 
prays has firmly determined to serve God, and to endure all adversi- 
ties, and trials for the sake of His love. Acts of temperance .are 
also made, inasmuch as the mind of him who prays is drawn into a 
distaste for all earthly and corporal things, and tastes the delights 
of heaven, and so of the other virtues. He, then, who applies him- 
self to prayer is adorned with many virtues. God grants His graces 
to those who pray, and those who pray properly will infallibly be 
heard. The actual graces of God are illuminations of the mind and 
inspirations of the will, and we may learn how to offer up our peti- 
tions by referring to the Church’s practice in her prayers better than 
from abstract rules. St. Celestine teaches that the law of believing 
directs the law of supplicating, and by the public prayers of the 
Church we are taught to beg of God continually to enlighten our 
minds and to move our hearts and wills. The following are some 
examples of prayers taken from the Missal and read in the Mass on 
certain Sundays: “ O God, who on this day, by the enlightening of 
the Holy Ghost, didst teach the hearts of the faithful, grant us by 
the same Spirit to relish what is right and ever to rejoice in His com- 
fort” (Whitsunday). ‘“ Let Thy grace, we beseech Thee, O Lord, 
both always prevent and follow us, and make us continually intent 
upon good works ” (Sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost). “O Lord, 
who on this day, through Thy only-begotten Son, didst overcome 
death and open to us the gate of everlasting life; as, by Thy prevent- 
ing grace, Thou dost breathe good desires into our hearts, so also by 
Thy gracious help bring them to effect ” (Easter Sunday). “ O God, 
who makest the minds of the faithful to be of one will, grant unto 
Thy people to love that which Thou commandest and to desire that 
which Thou dost promise; that amidst the changes of this world, 
our hearts may be there fixed where there are true joys” (Fourth 
Sunday after Easter). 

Thus, in the prayers of the Church we have that constant petition 
that God may enlighten our minds and draw our hearts to Himself. 
As no one comes to God unless drawn, it follows that all who do 
come to Him in any way are drawn by His graces. Fear attracts us: 
“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom” (Prov. i. 7). 
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Joy attracts us: “I rejoiced at the things that were said to me: we 
shall go into the house of the Lord” (Ps. cxxi. 1). Delights attract 
us: “ How sweet are thy words to my palate! more than honey to 
my mouth ” (Ps. cxviii. 103). Desire attracts us: “ My soul longeth 
and fainteth for the courts of the Lord” (Ps. Ixxxiii. 3). “ And” 
says St. Prosper, “ who can perceive or narrate all the affections by 
which the visitation of God leads and directs the human soul?” From 
all these examples and utterances we may learn the manner in which 
prayer is the means of grace and of our sanctification and how it 
comes into the whole structure of our spiritual life and helps to 
perfect all our actions. 

We have in particular to direct attention to prayer in one respect, 
namely, as it is the means of obtaining final perseverance, which will 
be the crown of all our labors. In our last sermon we reminded you 
of a point of doctrine, namely, that final perseverance in grace can 
not be merited; we wish now to remind you that it can and ought 
to be the object of our special prayers. St. Cyprian teaches that the 
grace of perseverance is to be implored of God daily. Some things, 
he says, God gives to those not praying, as the beginning of faith; 
others only to those who, praying, prepare for them, such as the 
gift of perseverance. This every one asks who says daily, “ Lead us 
not into temptation,” and if he be heard he will receive this gift, so 
that all who say the Lord’s Prayer properly, and persevere in doing 
so, may hope for that gift, such hope being placed not in themselves, 
but in God. 

This doctrine is founded on the promise of Christ: “ All things 
whatsoever you shall ask in prayer, believing, you shall receive” 
(Matt. xxi. 22). In this universal promise the grace of perseverance 
is certainly included, because in the Lord’s Prayer we are made 
specifically to ask for it. This St. Thomas teaches, and Suarez says 
that the thing is certain. There is an infallible power of impetration 
in prayer if a person prays properly, but to pray properly persever- 
ance in prayer is one of the necessary conditions, according to the 
words of St. Luke: “ We ought always to pray and not to faint”; 
and, “‘ Watch ye therefore, praying at all times” (Luke xviii. 1 and 
xxi. 36). From which we may conclude with the learned and pious 
Suarez that a just man who perseveres, in the proper manner, in 
instant and frequent praver can gradually and infallibly obtain the 
grace of persevering until death. But, of course, the uncertainty of 
our state and of the future must still hang over us, as it can not be 
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known whether any one particular person, however just he may be, 
always prays as he ought, or prays sufficiently. 

II. Manner of Prayer taught by our divine Saviour. 

We may learn from the Sacred Heart how to pray properly, how 
our prayers may be efficacious, and we can appeal in our prayers to 
that Sacred Heart, and through its love and merits implore all 
heavenly gifts, and above all the grace of final perseverance. Our 
divine Saviour has taught us how to pray. He directed His prayers, 
His merits, His satisfactions, and His propitiations to the Father, 
although at the same time they were offered to the Three Divine Per- 
sons. The Church follows His example in this respect by praying 
to the Father, through Jesus Christ who liveth and reigneth in union 
with the Holy Ghost forever and ever. The reasons for this are: 
1. That we may more easily remember that God is our Father, as He 
is the Father of Our Lord Jesus Christ, who is our Brother, and 
who is the efficient and exemplary cause of our adopted sonship; 
2. Because in the Father, as in the fountain and principle, or origin, 
reside wisdom, volition, or charity, power and providence, by which 
all gifts are communicated to creatures, and because the Father 
speaks and commands all through the Son; 3. Because the Son and 
the Holy Ghost are given us by the Father, and we beg for their 
-advent whenever we ask His heavenly gifts; 4. Because by this man- 
ner of praying we reduce to practice the confession of faith in the 
Blessed Trinity ; 5. Because by it we confess Christ as our Mediator 
and our High Priest. 

Our prayers are also offered directly to the Second and to the 
Third Person, because they have the same wisdom, power, and 
charity as the Father, and besides this we have to note that all 
prayers offered to the Father are also offered to the Son and to the 
Holy Ghost. We learn this manner of praying from our divine 
Saviour, and by His grace we are raised up thus to address God as 
our Father and ask Him for all that we need for body and soul 
through the same Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

St. Peter Chrysologus beautifully expresses these sentiments in 
his commentary on the first words of the Lord’s Prayer: “ The word 
I shall pronounce with indescribable awe, the word which you your- 
self will hear and repeat with holy fear, makes a deep impression on 
the angels, and fills the powers with holy astonishment. The heavens 
can not understand it nor the sun penetrate it, nor the earth bear it. 
In a word, it is above all created things. After having visibly con- 
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templated this mystery, St. Paul discovers it without disclosing it to 
us when he exclaims: “That eye hath not seen, nor ear heard 
neither hath it entered into the heart of man, what things God hath 
prepared for them that love Him. But to us God hath revealed them 
by His spirit ” (1. Cor. ii. 10). 

“ Our Father who art in heaven. This is what I trembled to say; 
this is what the natural condition which belongs to heavenly as welj 
as to earthly beings should forbid us to expect: to wit, that all of a 
sudden there should spring forth between heaven and earth, between 
man and God, a communion so intimate that God becomes man and 
that man becomes God, the Lord a slave and the slave a babe—in a 
word, that human nature and the Godhead should be united in such 
an unspeakable manner by the bonds of an eternal paternity. The 
condescension is so marvelous that the human mind does not know 
what to admire most, that God has abased Himself to our lowliness 
or that He has exalted us to the height of His divinity. 

“ Our Father who art in heaven. Are you not astonished? From 
the bosom of God the Father Christ calls a creature by the name of 
Mother; and man from the bosom of the Church, his mother, calls 
God his Father. 

“Our Father who art in heaven. O man! See to what a height 
grace has suddenly lifted thee; thou art exalted to a heavenly state 
while still thou remainest on earth, and as if thou wert neither in the 
one nor the other, whilst thou sayest, Our Father who art in heaven, 
To him, therefore, who believes himself and who acknowledges him- 
self as the son of such a Father it belongs to correspond to this 
origin by his life; to this paternity by his conduct, by his thoughts, 
and by his acts ; and thus give testimony of what he has received from 
the divine bounty and goodness.” 

Conclusion.—The position which we occupy toward God, our 
supernatural state and our supernatural destiny, our adopted son- 
ship, are all due to our divine Saviour, and may be attributed to the 
love of His Sacred Heart. Let us, therefore, go to that fountain of 
love and of grace. Let us go to it with faith, with confidence, with 
desire, and above all, with prayer. The prayer of which I speak ought 
not to be cold and languid and, as it were, half dead, but it ought 
to be lively and full of faith. It should be like the fervent prayer of 
those who came to Our Lord for favors during His lifetime on earth. 
Like that of the leper saying, “ Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make 
me clean” (Matt. viii. 2). Like that of the sister of Lazarus saying, 
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“Lord, behold, he whom thou lovest is sick” (John xi. 3). Like 
that of the blind man who, when Jesus asked, “ What will thou that 
I do to thee?” said, “ Lord, that I may see.” Then, again, our 
prayers should be offered to Our Saviour, not as speaking from a 
distance or as through clouds or mists, but as in the presence of God, 
with God dwelling in our souls, and in the company of His angels 
and saints, so that a man praying properly has his conversation in 
heaven, as expressed by St. Paul. 

When we thus speak of prayer and especially of prayers to the 
Sacred Heart we mean not only the public prayers and offices of the 
Church, but all our own spiritual exercises, such as daily meditation, 
the holy rosary, the regular morning and evening prayers, and finally 
some of those particular prayers approved by the Church to be 
offered to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. And in this connection I wish 
to make particular mention of the Litany of the Sacred Heart ap- 
proved by our late venerable, learned and holy Pontiff Leo XIIL., 
which he permitted to be recited and sung publicly in the churches, 
and to which he has attached an indulgence of one hundred days. 
Not only let our prayers be offered through Jesus Christ, and ad- 
dressed directly to Himself and to His Sacred Heart, but let them 
be offered in union with His prayers for us to His heaveniy Father. 

Our Lord is in the position of our advocate with the Father in His 
glorified manhood: “ Christ Jesus, that died, yea, that is risen also 
again, who is at the right hand of God, also maketh intercession for 
us” (Rom. viii. 34). 

He is, however, more particularly an advocate in His corporate 
capacity as head of His Church. As such He unites and identifies 
Himself also with His Church on earth, and pleads for us both in 
heaven and on our altars, having “ an everlasting priesthood, whereby 
He is able also to save forever them that come to God by Him, 
always living to make intercession for us ” (Heb. vii. 24,25). There- 
fore, even “if any man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ, the Just. And He is the propitiation for our sins, and 
not for ours only, but also for those of the whole world ” (I. John ii. 
1,2). He pleads for us as our High Priest,and He pleads for us as our 
immolated victim of love with the unspeakable earnestness and in- 
tensity of His loving Heart. We may truly say of the Heart of Our 
Lord what St. Paul says of the Spirit, (Rom. viii. 26). It prays and 
pleads for us from our altars, and in Holy Communion, from our 
hearts, “ with unspeakable groanings.” 
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As the means of our sanctification, and as a means and a sign of 
perseverance until death in a state of grace, prayer is that on which 
we have to depend; above all, frequent and special prayer for the 
grace of final perseverance should be practiced by all. Let us not 
confine ourselves in this duty to the solemn prayers of the Church 
and the formal prayers to be said at certain times, but let us have 
recourse to the frequent use of ejaculations and aspirations which | 
can be made in a moment and in the midst of our ordinary occupa- 
tions, and let all these be offered in union with the prayers and plead- 
ings of the Sacred Heart of our divine Saviour. 

The following prayer, recommended to be said before a picture of 
the Sacred Heart, may serve to keep our hearts faithfully united to 
our divine Saviour. 

“JT, N. N., in sentiments of gratitude, and in satisfaction for my 
infidelities, give my heart to Thee, O my loving Jesus, and conse- 
crate myself entirely to Thee, and I resolve, by Thy aid, never more to 
offend Thee.” (An indulgence of one hundred days if said once each 
day and a plenary indulgence at the end of the month applicable to 
the souls in purgatory. Pius VII., 1817.) 
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TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
CHRISTIAN JOYFULNESS. 
BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES, SHEFFORD, ENGLAND. 


“Be not drunk with wine, wherein is luxury, but be ye filled with the Holy 
Spirit. Speaking to yourselves in psalms and hymns and spiritual canticles: 
singing and making melody in your hearts to the Lord: giving thanks always 
for all things in the name of Our Lord Jesus Christ, to God and the Father.” 
—Eph. v. 18-20. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Religion a joyful thing. 1. The mistake of supposing that 
religion ts a melancholy thing is made (a) by those whose only pleasure 
is in sin; (b) by those who regard a false kind of piety as representative 
of real religion. 2. Many miss the joy of religion by taking refuge in 
earthly consolations to escape from trouble. 3. Holy Scripture teaches 
us to rejoice in the Lord always. 

II. The twofold nature of this duty. Praise and joy. 1. Scripture 
tells us to praise God continually, and to be joyful of heart in the Lord. 
2. The first of these duties all will acknowledge; what of the second, 
particularly in times of trouble? 

III, How to rejoice in times of trial: 1. By preserving in our souls 
the gift of sanctifying grace. 2. By praising God under all circum- 
stances, and avoiding the error of making our prayers nothing but com- 
plaints to God. 3. By using our utmost endeavors to be joyful in God. 

IV. Conclusion.—* Sursum Corda.” 


I. Religion a joyful thing. Nothing, dear brethren in Jesus 
Christ, was further from the mind of our blessed Lord than to 
make His holy religion a mournful or a melancholy thing. On the 
contrary, it was intended by Him to be a source of joy and of the 
truest happiness to all believers. The very common idea that to 
be good and pious is to be sad and dull, to have no joy or pleasure 
in life, is a great mistake. It is a mistake made by the irreligious, 
because they are unable to conceive of any pleasure apart from the 
satisfaction of their sinful propensities; and by others who can not 
be described as altogether irreligious, yet who make no particular 
effort to lead a pious life, from an unhappy experience of a form 
of piety which does include melancholy looks, sighs, and an air 
of general depression. A cursory acquaintance with Holy Scrip- 
ture, and especially of the epistle of St. Paul, is enough to teach 
us that there is something radically wrong about piety of the mel- 
ancholy sort. From the moment when the angels announced their 
good tidings of great joy, the Gospel message has been a message 
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of hope, of cheerfulness, of rejoicing. Our Lord Himself has 
promised that a religious life shall be a life of joy. “If you keep 
my commandments, you shall abide in my love, as I also have kept 
my Father’s commandments, and do abide in his love. These things 
have I spoken to you that my joy may be in you, and your joy may 
be filled” (John xv. 10, 11). And St. Paul is never tired of in- 
culcating the same lesson of the joyfulness of piety. In the epistle 
read to-day in the Holy Mass, from which my text is taken, the 
apostle warns us against an error which is often responsible for 
the absence of religious joy in those who ought to feel it. “ Be not 
drunk with wine,” he says, “ but be ye filled with the Holy Spirit.” 
The case that he takes is an extreme one. The case, that is, of 
those who seek their joy in the debasing pleasures of drink and 
luxuriousness of every kind; but the lesson he would teach is ap- 
plicable to very many of us who, though we do not go so far as 
those whom St. Paul denounces here, yet do make the mistake of 
flying for consolation to earthly delights and pleasures, instead of 
finding it in our religion. No wonder that our religion is joyless, 
sombre, melancholy, if we, by our own fault, refuse to extract from 
it that joy we might, and seek the satisfaction of our natural desire 
for happiness in the trifles of earth! ‘“ Be not drunk with wine,” 
seek not your joy in the miserable playthings of earth, but “be ye 
filled with the Holy Ghost.” Seek your joy in that true principle 
of joy which is within you—the grace of God’s Holy Spirit, which, 
if you will, shall be to you a continual fountain of joy, welling 
over in your heart, filling all your life with a joy that no man can 
take from you. This is the lesson St. Paul would teach us here— 
the lesson of Christian joyfulness. Writing to the Philippians, 
most beloved to him of all his converts, whom he calls “ his breth- 
ren dearly beloved and most desired, his joy and his crown” (Phil. 
iv. 1), he says, “ Rejoice in the Lord always; again, I say, re- 
joice!”’ (Phil. iv. 4). And, in the words of my text, the apostle 
seems to echo the words of the Psalmist, who, even before the Gos- 
pel dispensation, in the times when Israel had but “the shadow 
of good things to come,” whereof we possess the substance, yet 
called upon the faithful Israelite again and again to praise God, to 
rejoice in the Lord. ‘“ Rejoice to God our Helper,” sings the in- 
spired Psalmist in the eightieth psalm, “sing aloud to the God 
of Jacob. Take a psalm, and bring hither the timbrel, the pleasant 
psaltery with the harp. Blow up the trumpet on the new moon, on 
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the noted day of your solemnity, for it is a commandment in Israel ” 

(Ps. Ixxx.). Yes, my brethren, “it is a commandment in Israel,” 
it is a commandment of God in his new Israel, His Holy Catholic 
Church, that we should rejoice in Him, that “ Our souls should be 
joyful in the Lord,” and “ our mouths praise him with joyful lips ” 
(Ps. Ixii. 6). 

And this duty of joyfulness in the Lord and of holy praise 
and thanksgiving is one that lies upon us at all times and in all 
seasons. “1 will bless the Lord at all times,” says holy David; 
“his praise shall be always in my mouth” (Ps. xxxiii. 2). “ Rejoice 
in the Lord always,” says the apostle; “speaking to yourselves in 
psalms and hymns and spiritual canticles; singing and making 
melody in your hearts to the Lord; giving thanks always 
to God and the Father.” 

At all times and under all circumstances, however trying, it is 
the duty of a Christian to strive after the spirit of thanksgiving ; 
after a holy cheerfulness and a serene joy. It is one of the chief 
works of the saints and of holy persons that they are always cheer- 
ful, even under the greatest trials. You have heard of that holy 
religious whose constant saying, whatever happened, was “ Deo 
gratias,” “ Thanks be to God,” so that amongst his fellow-monks 
he went by the name of “Brother Deo Gratias.” In this habit 
he imitated St. Paul, who, writing to the Corinthians, exclaims, 
“T am filled with comfort, I exceedingly abound with joy in all 
our tribulation” (II. Cor. vii. 4), and of whom we read in the 
Acts of the Apostles that he and Silas, having been beaten with 
many stripes, and thrust into an inner prison with their feet in 
the stocks, prayed and praised God aloud, so that the voice of their 
praise was heard at midnight by all that were in prison. 

II. The twofold nature of this duty—praise and joy. You will 
have noticed that in the innumerable passages of the Old and New 
Testaments in which the duty of Christian joyfulness is urged upon 
us, that there are two things inculcated—there are the duty of prais- 
ing God and the duty of being joyful of heart in the Lord. Of 
the performance of both these duties we have a most illustrious ex- 
ample in Our Blessed Lady in the great canticle of praise in which 
she gives thanks to God for the high graces and privileges He has 
granted to her: “ Magnificat anima mea Dominum: et exultavit 
spiritus meus in Deo Salvatori meo.” ‘“ My soul doth magnify the 
Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour.” As to the 
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first of these duties, no one will call in question that we are Strictly 
bound to praise and thank almighty God both for His infinite 
perfections and for the manifold benefits He has bestowed Upon 
us. All will heartily enter into those words of the Church in the 
preface of the Mass: “It is truly meet and just, right and saly. 
tary, that we should at all times and in all places give thanks tg 
thee, O holy Lord, Father almighty, eternal God.” But as to the 
other duty, that of rejoicing and making melody in our hearts tg 
God, some may ask, How is this to be done always? Who can go 
control his own feelings as to rejoice when he will? Yet this jg 
what the apostle exhorts us to do, “ Singing and making melody in 
your hearts, and giving thanks always and for all things;” and 
again, “ Rejoice in the Lord always.’ We are to rejoice and be 
glad not only when things go well with us, but when they go ill; 
not only when our hearts feel right and joyous, but when care 
and anxiety, sorrow and disappointment are pressing upon us, or 
when the bitter remembrance of past sins or the weight of temp- 
tations almost force us to be downcast and sad. Even then we must 
be, as the same St. Paul says, “ fervent in spirit, serving the Lord: 
rejoicing in hope, patient in tribulation” (Rom. xii. 11). Surely 
this world is already full enough of sorrow: surely we hear 
enough of the murmurs of pain and discontent! It is for us Chris. 
tians and Catholics to rise above our own griefs, to set others the 
example of how to bear pain and yet be glad, and to do our best 
to lighten the burdens of others, rejoicing in the Lord ourselves, 
and helping them to do the same. True, we have sorrows of our 
own; perhaps many and deep; sorrows it may be that we can tell 
to none—shame or disgrace that we must hide in our own bosoms. 
Or it may be poverty and a bitter struggle for the bare necessaries 
of life and for the support of dear ones depending upon us. Or, 
perhaps, we are lonely and neglected, with no friend to care for 
_ or sympathize with us; or, worse still, those who ought to feel 
for us and with us are strangely cold and neglectful. Maybe our plans 
have failed, and our most cherished schemes have come to nothing, 
while we are full of fears for the future. Or perhaps the precious 
gift of health has been taken away. Or, hardest trial of all toa 
Christian, we are troubled in the spiritual life by grievous tempta- 
tion, or worrying scruples, or desolation of soul, in which we can 
not pray, and the heavens seem as brass and God seems far away. 
III. How to rejoice in times of trouble. Are we, then, to go 
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down in the storm? Are we to give up the struggle and abandon 
ourselves to vain regrets, to low spirits or despair? Are we to 
brood over our ills till we bring ourselves into a miserable state 
of melancholy? No, indeed! This would be most dangerous to 
our souls. It is a state of things which the devil rejoices to bring 
about in the soul of a Christian; for he knows that if hope is lost, 
all is lost; and that the next step of the unfortunate man will be 
to throw himself for relief into the dangerous and even into the 
sinful pleasures of the world and the flesh. No, my brethren; 
“be not drunk with wine, but be ye filled with the Holy Ghost.” 
First and foremost, take care to keep within your souls the in- 
estimable grace of the Holy Spirit. Truly, a man in the state of 
grace has nothing to trouble about except to keep it and increase 
it, All the troubles in the world are as nothing in comparison with 
the awful disaster of expelling God’s Holy Spirit from the soul 
by a mortal sin; all the misfortunes of a life of trouble are more 
than compensated for by the possession of that most holy gift of 
God. Keep, then, in the state of grace. Truly, you can not re- 
joice in the Lord unless you do. “Let no temptation, then, take 
hold of you,” and steal away that most precious treasure. And 
then, having this treasure safe, listen to the encouraging words 
of the apostle to the Romans (Rom. v. 3, 4), “ We glory in the 
hope of the glory of the Son of God: and not only so, but we glory 
also in tribulation, knowing that tribulation worketh patience, and 
patience trial, and trial hope.” 

Dear brethren, this duty of joyfulness, especially when we are 
weighed down and oppressed with care, may seem a hard one; 
but it is not hard with the help of Divine Grace. We have seen 
that it is a twofold duty, of praise and joy. Now, by practising the 
first, we can arrive at the second. The very act of praising God 
will cause a holy joy to spring up in our hearts; and the more fre- 
quently and fervently we praise God, the more constant and habitual 
will that joy become. It will be a foretaste upon earth of that 
rapturous joy with which the saints praise God in heaven. 

It is easy to neglect the duty of praise and thanksgiving by too 
much anxiety to place our miseries and wants before our heavenly 
Father; or rather, I should say, by dwelling so much upon these 
in our prayers as to exclude God’s praise. But this is an error, 
and one which may deprive us of many graces, since gratitude for 
past favors is a sure way to obtain new gifts from God. Our 
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petitions must be mingled with praise, according to the words of 
the apostle. “ Be,not solicitous about anything, but in everything 
by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let your petitions he 
made known to God ” (Phil. iv. 6). 

First, then, to obtain the spirit of Christian joyfulness, we mug 
carefully preserve in our hearts His sanctifying grace. Next, we 
must constantly praise and thank God; and, thirdly, we muse use 
our heartiest endeavors to be joyful in the Lord. There is a homely 
adage which says that “ No one knows what he can do till he tries.” 
and so it is with this duty of Christian joy. If we try to rejoice 
in the Lord, we shall find that our troubles will lose their bitter. 
ness, and be changed into sources of grace and merit before God, 

Let us not fall into that great error of flying to earthly things for 
comfort. We too often seek our joy in the pleasures of sense, in 
the gaiety and frivolty of the world. But, as we know from sad 
experience, these things can never give us real or lasting happiness: 
their fruit turns to dust and ashes as soon as it is grasped. The 
apostle tells us to rejoice, not in earthly things, but “in the Lord” 
Even when God sends us earthly joy, the Holy Ghost tells us, by 
the mouth of St. James, to turn even that to the praise of God. “Is 
any of you sad, let him pray: is he cheerful in mind, let him sing 
psalms ” (James v. 13). 

IV. “ Sursum Corda.” Let us, then, lift ourselves up out of our 
troubles, and fix the eyes of our souls upon God our helper. “I 
will lift up mine eyes unto the mountains from whence my help 
shall come to me,” says the Psalmist (Ps. cxx. 1). “ Sursum 
Corda,” “ Lift up your hearts,” says the Holy Church day by day 
in the Mass. ‘“ Habemus ad Dominum,” “ We have lifted them 
up unto the Lord,” we reply. But do we lift them up? We are too 
apt to lie down helplessly among our troubles without sufficient 
energy to clasp the divine hand that would raise us up. God says 
to us, as He did to Josue when he lay flat upon his face before 
the Ark of the Covenant, “ Arise, why liest thou flat upon the 
ground?” (Josue vii. 10). 

This, then, is to be our watchword, ‘“ Sursum Corda,” “ Lift 
up your hearts.” And we lift up our hearts by turning our thoughts 
to God, by thinking of Him and His goodness; of His Fatherly love; 
of the glorious heaven for which He has destined us, and of all 

: His innumerable benefits. Thinking of these things, we must 
i needs praise God for them; praising Him we can not be unhappy. 
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Thus we shall begin to rejoice in the Lord, and by the frequent 
repetition of this holy practice we shall form a habit of rejoicing in 
Him, of singing and making melody in our hearts. How blessed 
a thing to accomplish! What peace it will bring to us—“ the peace 
of God, which surpasseth all understanding, will keep our hearts 
and minds in Christ Jesus” (Phil. iv. 7), till we come to know, 
by blessed experience, that “ The sufferings of this time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory to come that shall be revealed 
in us” (Rom. viii. 18). 





TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
ON DEATH. 


BY THE VERY REV. P. A. SHEEHAN, D.D., DONERAILE, IRELAND. 


“Pay what thou owest!’—Matt. xviii. 28. 


SYNOPSIS.—Few people like to dwell on what is unpleasant or on what 
belongs to the distant future. The thought of death unpleasant and ter- 
rifying to the vast majority. The thought of death is Nature’s sermon— 
always kept before us—every occurrence reminds us of death—within us 
death is ever striving for the mastery. The changes produced by death 
in (a) name, (b) honor, (c) worldly goods, (d) friends, (e) relatives, 
(f) body. Life as it appears to the eyes of the dying— All is vanity.” 
The death of the worldly man—of the humble, poor man. Sin as it 
appears to man on his death bed. The punishment of sin. Now possible 
to remove all sin. The gift of a happy death—its value. How to obtain 
this. Intercession of Mary and Joseph. 


My brethren, there are very few real philosophers in the world; 
very few that have the courage to look boldly on certain truths 
that are very terrifying, very unpleasant, but which can not lose their 
truth nor*their reality. The vast majority of men, quite content 
with the present, do not care to look into the future; and if, by 
chance, they are face to face with one of those unpleasant truths, 
they shut their eyes to it and put it away in the distance, where it 
looks less terrible and real. One of these truths so well deserving 
of attention is death, that each one of us, at his own appointed time, 
shall die. We are so accustomed to the habit of living, if I may so 
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speak, that it is very difficult to imagine this. Life is so natural 
to us that we can not believe it ever shall cease. Life sits so easily 
upon us; we breathe so freely; we are so unconscious that there 
is any effort required to live; soul and body harmonize so well to- 
gether, that we can not bring ourselves to think that life shall cease 
that there will be a time when this breath that now comes so freely 
will come only with difficulty, and finally will come no more; that 
there will be a time when we shall need an effort to live, and when 
that struggle will be unavailing, when body and soul that now 
harmonize well together will be violently wrenched asunder, the 
soul to go we know not where, the body to remain behind and 
crumble into a little dust. 

Yet there is no truth more prominently put before us. The 
thought that we shall die is suggested to us at every step we 
take. It is the one sermon that nature is forever preaching to 
us. The lesson is taught us as effectually as if a black flag were 
forever borne before us, with a skull and crossbones upon it, and 
“Memento mori,” “Remember thou shalt die,” written upon 
it. We read that lesson every hour in the face of nature; we read 
it in the cemeteries that are scattered thickly around and in the 
midst of the city; we read it on the faces of friends; we read it in 
ourselves. Weare in the midst of death. Death is around us, above 
us, everywhere. Life itself is death. We know it, and yet very few 
believe that they shall die. 

This day, Sunday, that was born this morning, is dying. A few 
hours, and it will have passed away, with all the other dead days, to 
be numbered with the dead past. This year 1904, that was born some 
months ago, is dying. You remember some months ago how you 
watched in daily expectation to see the leafless branches put forth 
their leaves. They did, and the leaves grew and developed; but 
they are all now dead, trampled yellow and lifeless on the road, 
or lying on the dead leaves of other years in the depths of the 
woods, and the trees are stripped again and bare as if they had 
never worn a bud. Every day mournful processions wind through 
the streets of your city. However gay you are, it suggests for the 
time some solemn thoughts. A few black coaches, a weeping 
woman, perhaps, some children that are puzzled to know what it 
all means ; but you do not think about them; you think only that there 
is “ something ” hidden away under pall and plume, and that those 
women and children are going to hide that “ something ” outside the 
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city, deep under ground, that men’s eyes may not look upon it any 
more. 

Within us, too, death is busy. Every day we die, not only be- 
cause every day we approach nearer the end of our lives, but because 
every day there is going on within us a decay that is a kind of slow 
death. Every breath we breathe makes a demand upon our vital 
powers and decreases their strength. Every exertion we make is 
so much strength that is spent; we are tired, hungry, thirsty; it 
is a slow death, a decay that is going on within us, and we have 
recourse to such artificial means as sleep, food, and drink to stop 
that decay and renew our exhausted powers. There are few of 
us, too, that have not at least one friend in the world of spirits. 
A friend that lived and breathed and walked amongst men, but 
some one day he grew deaf and dumb and lifeless; and men re- 
moved him from among them, and he became invisible to us, and 
it was all explained by saying that he was dead. And thus this 
sermon upon death is forever driven into our eyes; yet how few 
have an active faith or belief in it; how very few live as if they 
were to die. 

Nevertheless, how ever little men think of it, it is the most im- 
portant act of our lives. Upon that one act a whole eternity hinges. 
Every act of our lives leads up to it. Apart altogether from its con- 
sequences, if we had no eyes of faith to see the future, death is 
such a solemn, dreadful thing, it is wrapped in so much mystery, 
that the wonder is how men can ever cease to think of it. How 
can the thought ever die from the minds of men that they will all 
be called upon to make a change, of whose nature no man knows 
anything, whose consequences we ourselves must determine? In 
a very short time I will have to leave the world of men. I, who 
think no pains too great to win the esteem of men, will be with- 
drawn from their midst and hurried away from amongst them and 
hidden. I shall no longer hear the human voice, nor see a human 
face, or touch a human hand; and the world will go on just as if 
I had never existed. Perhaps, if I have friends, for a little time my 
name will linger on their lips, but that, too, will be very soon for- 
gotten. There will be for a day or two a passion of tears and some 
sorrow; but both will speedily evaporate; and however passionate 
the weeping be, it is not for me. The purest grief is the purest 
selfishness. It is not for me my friends are weeping. If any one 
ask them they will say, “ Yes; he is happy; he is in heaven,” and to 
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spare themselves they will believe it, and canonize me summari, 
in order to spare themselves the trouble of asking God to hay 
mercy upon me. They will ignore all Catholic truths, they yi 
persuade themselves that I, with my many imperfections, have been 
admitted before the all-pure God without having been touched by 
the purifying flames of purgatory; that belief that I am a gain 
exonerates them from the obligation of ever thinking about me. 
They are not weeping for me; they are weeping because they 
have lost me. Their way of life has been rudely broken into, the 
little attachment to me has been rudely severed; they miss my com. 
panionship; there is a feeling of loneliness; and they weep, for 
weeping is a luxury, to be regarded as objects of sympathy ig q 
luxury, to go to your grave on a Sunday and lay souvenirs of um. 
dying flowers upon it is a luxury; but whether you are in heaven 
or hell or plunged in the terrible but saving fires of purgatory is q 
matter of perfect indifference to your friends. “ Have pity on me, 
at least you, my friends, for the hand of the Lord hath touched,” 
Poor soul, you are ungrateful and troublesome. Have not your 
friends gone into mourning for you, and is there not a yellow 
chaplet on the cross above your grave? 

And all the time that likeness to me in clay that was carried out 
and buried has gone through its stages of decomposition. It has 
put out its green mould, and the green mould has become a tangled 
heap of living, writhing worms, and the worms have eaten and 
been eaten, leaving me a skeleton, and the skeleton has crumbled 
into dust, and if you dig into that grave, where a little time ago 
they laid me, you will see only the same red mould that you saw 
on the surface; nothing to distinguish it; nothing that can be identi- 
fied ; nothing to prove that I was ever laid there. 

But let us go back to the deathbed, and through the eyes of the 
dying man let us look at those solemn truths that are very vague 
and unimpressive to us, once very vague and unimpressive to him, 
but which he now sees in all their terrible reality and significance. 
It is strange that it is only on our deathbeds we see things as they 
really are. During life we live in a region of romance and imagi- 
nation; but at the hour of death a light is let in upon our souls, a 
glimmering of eternity, and then is revealed to us for the first time 
the meaning of life and death, and time and eternity and heaven 
and hell and sin. To one walking in the darkness of midnight 
every object is indistinct and shadowy, and the only lights he sees 
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are deceptive, flickering over fens and morasses; the dawn ap- 
pears and gives to things an outline and a color for pleasure or 
for pain; and the wandering lights have vanished, and we tremble 
to think into what a terrible death they would have lured us had 
we followed them. Life is that midnight darkness; and death is 
the dawn of eternity, and before that dawn all the spectres of the 
night disappear, and in that dawn are revealed the truths of God 
and eternity; and all the voices of the night are hushed, and the 
words health, and name, and honor cease to have a meaning; and 
from the heart of every dying man is wrung the bitter verdict on all 
things human, “ Vanity of vanity, and all is vanity.” 

Here is one that moves in the highest circles of society. He is 
honored, flattered, caressed, he has every pleasure that wealth can 
buy; every advantage that wealth can afford; his name is in the 
mouths of men; he prides himself upon his wealth; he thinks no 
pains too great to secure and preserve his good name. He is seized 
with a mortal illness; in a moment his estimate of all things is 
changed ; his wealth lies useless around him; all the gold of Cali- 
fornia will not buy him for an instant of time. Honor? Well, it 
is true that there is an obscure paragraph in an obscure country 
paper, intimating, with many other things, that he is ill, and per- 
haps a friend inquires, and then hastens about his buying and sell- 
ing; but the world goes on as usual, and the living stream passes 
and repasses his door, giving no more thought to the honored man 
that is dying than to the poor pauper that is breathing his last on 
the little straw in the parish workhouse. Poor, naked, companion- 
less, alone, honored by men and very likelt dishonored of God, he 
stands at the door of eternity. Thus far he has been accompanied 
by his flattering friends; they remind him of what a respectable 
career he had; he is afraid it will not be appreciated in eternity; 
they speak to him words of hope, and bid him remember his many 
virtues. He can not remember, and perhaps in his despair he tells 
them fiercely that they lie; and the last that he sees of them is when 
he is gliding under the portal of death, and they retreat with his 
money and a sigh of relief, and he stands helpless and alone under 
the angry, searching eye of God. 

But on the little straw in the parish workhouse lies another whose 
life has been very different. Let us see what the light of his death- 
bed, the dawn of his eternity, reveals to him. Poor, neglected, 
shunned, despised, the outcast of civilization, the hours of his life 
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have run out; and what does life appear to him to have been? One 
long sorrow, one long affliction; but it is all past. Never did the 
eye of man rest on him but in scorn. What matters it? He wil 
see men no more. Never were men’s lips moved about him but in 
contempt. Well, the pain was bitter at the time, but it was tran- 
sitory, like everything human, and he has long since ceased to 
think of it. He remembers now, when he passes through the streets, 
men shunned him, and drew their immaculate garments tighter 
around them, lest they should be contaminated by him, as he went 
by shivering in his rags. All that is passed, and he thinks of One 
that he has sometimes heard of, in whose eyes poverty is no crime; 
and if that poverty has been borne well, borne out of submission 
to the divine will, borne with pleasure and pride, because it was 
the state which Jesus Christ chose on earth; and if all those cen- 
sures and reproaches of the world have been incurred out of 
obedience to God’s law, through contempt of the world, in the light 
of eternity all those afflictions will appear to have been merciful dis- 
pensations on the part of God, and that now is fulfilled for him 
the promise of the Beatitude, “ Blessed are they that mourn, for 
they shall be comforted. Blessed are they that suffer persecutions 
for justice sake, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 

But there is one thing, my brethren, of which even saints know 
little, until the moment of death, and that is sin. There are many 
in the world, thank God, in whom grace, combined with the habit 
of meditation on divine truths, has produced such a holy sensibility 
that the very name of sin is to them an inexpressible horror. They 
shudder at the very thought of it; and to say that they would die 
a thousand deaths rather than offend almighty God is but a feeble 
way to express their intense loathing and detestation of anything 
bearing the appearance of sin. But even to these sin is not re- 
vealed in all its horrors until the moment of death. It is only when 
they are about to come face to face with the all-holy, all-pure God 
that they understand what it is to have offended Him. The many 
acts of their lives that appeared to them not only blameless, but 
praiseworthy, are now seen to have been worthless and, perhaps, 
sinful. Those prayers which they flattered themselves were perfect, 
and that could not fail to call down God’s grace, are now seen to 
have been full of imperfections. The many confessions, too, are 
remembered only to suggest doubts as to whether absolution was 
ever validly received. The many communions are remembered 
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to create the bitterest remorse at the thought, how feeble were the 
preparations made to receive our divine Lord, how languid and cold 
and indifferent was the reception of Him, how hasty and almost 
irreverent was the thanksgiving after communion, and how tire- 
some was felt to be the presence of that God whom it is our hope 
to enjoy for eternity. Yet if the remembrance of those sins, which 
perhaps are only venial, is so bitter to the dying saint, what a per- 
fect hell of remorse must not the remembrance of sin be to the dying 
sinners ! 

You go about the world now; your load of sin lies easy upon 
you; you had very little scruple about committing these sins, 
and you think they are forgotten, and that the past has buried its 
own dead. At the hour of death, your enemy will recall them, the 
least as well as the greatest; you will then understand their fearful 
enormity, and, foreseeing the punishment that each one of them 
brings with it, you will have on your deathbed a foretaste of that 
punishment of hell, the full horrors of which you are soon to ex- 
perience. They lie very lightly upon you now; you scarcely feel 
their weight ; perhaps you even think that bad habit a pleasant com- 
panion; but you will have no need of an accusing angel at the bar 
of Divine Justice. All your sins will stand out before you in all 
their hideousness, revealed to you, to devils, and to angels, and your 
greatest punishment for eternity will be that you can never rid your- 
self of them, never divorce yourself from them; they will abide with 
you to increase your remorse, to suggest to you the hopelessness of 
pardon, to bid you forever despair, to bring upon you the taunts of 
demons, for they will be the badge of your eternal shame and the 
source of eternal sorrow. 

Yet it is now in your power to divorce yourself from them 
finally; to banish them that they may nevermore return. And 
which of the two is easier? To accuse yourself of those 
sins now in the presence of God, who is disposed to be merciful 
to you, and in the presence of God’s minister, who, you know, 
has only pity and Christian sympathy for you, however black 
your sins may be, or to wait till your deathbed, when there is 
no more hope for you, when the season of mercy is past, and God’s 
justice is about to smite you, and perhaps there will be no priest by 
to whisper to you one word of consolation and alleviate the misery 
of your despair? My brethren, no one knows better than I what 
God’s mercy is, how inexhaustible, how long-suffering; but I tell 
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you emphatically there is no hope for a soul that trifles with God’s 
mercy, and makes it an excuse to continue in sin. A happy death- 
bed very rarely succeeds a life of sin. And to any one conscious 
to himself to-night of mortal sin, there can be but one advice given, 
“Do not trust God even till to-morrow.” 

We have just seen, then, my brethren, that life is a shadow: 
that death is the only reality for a Christian; that, therefore, q 
happy death ought to be the object of all our hopes, our desires, and 
most of all our prayers. For a happy death is the pure, gratuitous 
gift of God. A life, however holy, is no absolute security of a holy 
death. That great final grace is the pure gift of God’s mercy, and, 
like every other gift, it is only given to fervent, persevering prayer, 
And when you recollect that a happy death is everything; that if 
we die in God’s grace, everything is gained; if we die in enmity 
with Him, everything is lost, surely there is no need to exhort you 
to weary heaven with prayer, that God would preserve you during 
life in His holy grace, and take you out of life, while you are in 
his friendship. 

We have friends, too, in heaven whom it would be well to interest 
in our favor. This earth saw two deaths, one of them supremely 
happy and the other supremely sorrowful. The eyes of the chaste, 
sinless Joseph were closed by the hands of Jesus, and Mary was 
kneeling at his side. His death was supremely happy; he is, there- 
fore the patron of a happy deathbed. I may add that a saint has 
told that the efficacy of his intercession is only second to that of 
Mary. 

The other death was supremely sorrowful; and the same sword 
that pierced Jesus pierced the Mother of Sorrows that stood by 
the foot of the cross. Mary, the Mother of Sorrows, is again the 
patron of a happy death. I said a little time ago that not one of 
our sins is forgotten on our deathbed. For our consolation, let it 
be said that the same is true of our prayers. Every prayer to Mary 
buys its own grace, but grace is invisible to us. It will not be so 
at the hour of death. And when the cross, the emblem of our cruci- 
fied hope and salvation, is put into our hands, she that stood at 
the foot of the cross will be there, to show us how each little prayer 
to her, each rosary said, each communion offered in her honor is 
accompanied by a corresponding grace. And there, too, in the 
hands of our Mother will be the final, crowning grace of a happy 
death if we ask it of her faithfully and perseveringly during life. 
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TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
CHRISTIAN BROTHERLY LOVE TO NON-CATHOLICS. 
BY THE REV. BERTRAND L. CONWAY, C.S.P., NEW YORK. 


“And this I pray, that your charity may more and more abound.”— 
Phil. i. 9. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—The difference between philanthropy and Chris- 
tian brotherly love. We must put our neighbor's eternal interests first, 
without, however, neglecting hts temporal welfare. To love him as our- 
selves is to wish him on earth the possession of God’s truth and goodness, 
and hereafter God’s kingdom forever. 

Sermon.—We will consider the love of our non-Catholic brethren. 
We must imitate Jesus’ love for them. Our Christian hearts must go 
out to souls, poor in the things of the Spirit. We should aid: 1. The 
foreign mission. 2. Home missions to the Indians and negroes. 3. Home 
missions to non-Catholics. The United States Apostolate to non-Catholics, 
due chiefly to Isaac Hecker, an organized, national movement blessed by 
Pope Leo XIII. and the American hierarchy. A great field for the Church 
in our country. An inquiring and a religious people. Infidelity here of a 
different stamp from Continental unbelief. 

The duty of the laity to cooperate with their leaders. 

1. Get rid of all false and pessimistic notions: (a) Hostility to nen- 
Catholics. (b) The accusation of bad faith. (c) The doubt of a con- 
vert’s perseverance. (d) The exclusive spirit. 

2. Be always ready to defend the Church, and to explain her teaching 
to anxious inquirers. Catholic diffidence due to a lack of the missionary 
spirit. 

f 3. Distribute Catholic literature. Find out the best books of Catholic 

defense. 

4. Invite non-Catholics to the Church and the parish rectory. The 
personal element in conversion. 

5. Give outsiders the good example of a Christ-like life. The bad 
influence of the nominal Catholic. 

6. Pray daily for the conversion of non-Catholics. Remember them 
every time you say the “ Our Father.” 


There are many non-Catholics of our day, beloved brethren, who 
have divorced the commandment of brotherly love from the com- 
mandment of divine charity. Utter skeptics with regard to the es- 
sentials of religion, they endeavor to satisfy that innate longing of 
their hearts for God by doing good to their fellow-men. To better 
man physically and mentally, without caring about his origin or 
destiny ; to build and endow hospitals, asylums, orphanages, homes 
for the aged, libraries, universities—this seems to them the only 
evidence of a true love of humanity. 
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Far be it from us to decry the good done by many a modem 
philanthropist. It is good and noble to feed the hungry, nurse the 
sick, help the poor, and instruct the ignorant. But Jesus Chrig 
tells us in His Gospel that, while we dare not neglect man’s tem. 
poral interests, we must put his spiritual and eternal welfare first. 
To love our brother truly, we must base our love for him on the love 
of God. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God . . . and thy 
neighbor as thyself” (Matt. xxii. 37-39). We must love every man 
as an immortal soul with an immortal destiny; we must love every 
man because Jesus died for him. We must desire for every man 
what we desire for ourselves—on earth, the possession of God’s 
truth and the fulfilling of His will, and hereafter, the joy of an 
eternal blessedness. 

I wish to call your attention this morning, beloved brethren, to 
one phase of this brotherly love to which many Catholics are totally 
indifferent their whole lives long. I mean love for those who are 
outside the fold of Christ’s Church. 

To-day, from His throne of glory on high, Jesus, the Good 
Shepherd, looks over the face of the world. His heart is, indeed, 
gladdened by the sight of many millions of safely-folded sheep who 
know Him in the purity of His Gospel, and who follow Him in the 
perfect way of His commandments. But oh! how anxiously He 
yearns for that greater number who have wandered far from the 
sound of His voice, who feed on poor pastures under false and 
hireling shepherds, who lie down at night wearied unto death in 
the vain search for the fold whence they strayed. 

The heart of Jesus is full of love for all these wanderers. He 
pleads for them incessantly before the throne of His heavenly 
Father. He would have them all belong to the one Church of His 
founding. “And other sheep I have that are not of this fold. 
Them also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice, and there 
shall be one fold and one shepherd” (John x. 16). Indeed, Our 
Lord is more solicitous for the non-Catholics than for the Catholics 
of whose loyalty He is assured. Was not the father of the prodigal 
especially anxious about his lost boy? 

Beloved brethren, as devoted followers of the Master we must 
be full of zeal for the great work of extending His kingdom upon 
earth. We can not wrap ourselves up in our own interests and 
in those of our Catholic brethren and, at the same time, be true to 
the missionary spirit of Christ’s Church. Are you blessed with 
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the certainty of God’s truth? Tell its blessing to the worried and 
the doubting. Have you felt the sure peace and comfort of Christ’s 
pardon for sin in the Sacrament of Penance? Tell the sin-burdened 
and the tempted of its strength and heavenly joy. Do you rejoice 
frequently in the presence of your God, Christ Jesus, within you? 
Tell His divine love to the devout ones longing for perfect union 
with God. 

Every good man’s heart goes out to the poor and suffering. 
Dives unheeding the beggar at his door, the drunkard allowing his 
wife and little ones to want, the employer defrauding the laborer 
of his dues, the physician neglecting the poor patient in a charity 
hospital, the judge denying justice to the man without influence 
or wealth—these men are despised as heartless. And yet what 
more pitiful than the anxious Protestant of our day who, aghast 
at the modern destructive criticism of the Bible on which his re- 
ligion entirely rests, doubts concerning the very essentials of 
Christianity? What more pitiful than the unbeliever, who in sorrow 
or disgrace knows no release save the pistol shot or the glass of 
carbolic acid? What more pitiful than the pagan who, unaware 
of the beauty of Christ’s Gospel, lives and dies amid the gloom of a 
superstitious and an impure idolatry? Surely it is the will of God 
that we succor these souls, poor in the things of the spirit. 

No one can read the annals of the Propagation of the Faith 
without being filled with admiration for those saintly priests and 
sisters who gladly face the trials and hardships of the foreign 
missions. Our country is still too young to send many of its sons 
to labor in China, Japan, or India; still we can share in this great 
work by our alms and our prayers. American priests have gone 
to the coast of Upper Guinea as far back as the forties; we can 
pray that the time will come when their noble example may inspire 
hundreds of others. 

Nearer home, we have the Indian and negro missions. Realizing 
that these, too, are our brethren in Christ, we should be more than 
eager to aid those devoted missionaries, men and women, who give 
themselves up to a work so hard to flesh and blood. 

Dearer still to us, beloved brethren, should be our non-Catholic 
relatives and friends, with whom we come in contact every day. We 
meet them at our business offices, we meet them at social gatherings, 
we meet them at our college and university, we meet them on our 
summer vacation, we meet them traveling. 
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Within the past ten years much has been done by the Catholic 
Church in the United States: many of the bishops have set aside 
some of their diocesan clergy for this special work. 

But no work of God’s Church is complete or perfect until the 
laity cooperate heart and soul with their leaders. You, beloved 
brethren, have it in your power to win over thousands of the out- 
siders who are totally beyond the reach of either priest or bishop, 
By a word spoken in good season, or by the example of a good 
Catholic life, you can appeal to many a man distrustful of the 
Catholic priest, whom he regards as a special pleader. 

Never, perhaps, in the history of the world has the Catholic 
Church had so great a field for her growth as in our own beloved 
country. As a nation, the United States has never made war upon 
the Church, as all the nations of Europe have done at various 
periods of their history ; and although bigotry and prejudice have at 
times arisen in organized protest, the steady good sense of the 
American people soon laughed them out of court. The Know- 
Nothingism of the fifties and the A. P. A.-ism of the early nineties 
were foreign plants that could not thrive in our soil. 

Some of our foreign critics, after a careful and extended study 
of a few months, and in gratitude, perhaps, for our hearty hospi- 
tality, have written us down as a mere money-making people, with- 
out deep religious earnestness. As if, forsooth, a foreigner of Eng- 
land or the Continent was always a despiser of this world’s goods, 
and human nature abroad of an essentially different character and 
mould from ours. 

Every zealous priest among us can give testimony to the deep 
vein of religion that runs through the honest, independent American 
character. Nowhere is it more evident than on the missions to 
non-Catholics, whether given in the large cities or in the smaller 
country towns. Protestants will go anywhere—to the town hall, 
the opera house, the school room, the Catholic Church itself; they 
will drive a dozen or more miles over a rough country road in 
Minnesota with the thermometer registering 20° below zero; they 
will come night after night to ask their questions about the teachings 
of Christ; they will remain for an hour or so after the lecture of 
an evening, and call ten hours a day for personal interviews at the 
rectory—in a word, a great interest is everywhere manifested in 
the study of religion. 

True, indeed, many have become indifferentists and unbelievers. 
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But why? Not because they hate Christianity as do the infidels 
of Italy and France, but because they were given the Gospel in 
a form their reason rejected. Some shrink instinctively from the 
immoral teaching that makes God the author of evil, others are 
disgusted with the excesses of revival religion, others realize the 
absolute lack of certainty afforded by Protestant private judgment, 
others see the utter insufficiency of the Protestant proofs of biblical 
inspiration. They asked for bread, and their teachers gave them a 
stone. They are not hostile to the true Church, but they do not 
know her. They have been taught from childhood by the ministers 
and parents they respected and loved that Catholicism was the 
synonym for superstition, ignorance, intolerance, and everything 
ignoble. Once the veil of prejudice is torn aside, and they see the 
truth of Christ in all its entrancing beauty, they fall down like Paul 
of old, crying out, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” (Acts 
ix. 6). 

First of all, it is our duty to get rid of all false and pessimistic 
notions regarding non-Catholics in general, and converts in par- 
ticular. I heard an old Irishman in Iowa say once, “ I would not so 
much as tip my hat to a Protestant.” His hostile attitude was born 
of old days of bitter hatred and persecution in Ireland. It was out 
of place in free America; it was foreign to the spirit of Christ 
Jesus. I have heard others say, “ Nearly every Protestant is in 
bad faith.’ They ignored the strong influences of early education, 
the power of a hostile non-Catholic environment and literature to 
prejudice the minds of honest men. They generalized from a par- 
ticular case of bad faith they had come across in their own ex- 
perience. Is it not the more Catholic way to suppose every man 
sincere and earnest until he be proved a hypocrite? I met lately 
a very sincere Protestant, a college bred man of twenty-eight, who 
was engaged to marry a Catholic girl. The marriage day was set; 
the parents on both sides saw no objections to the match. His be- 
trothed had asked him, however, to study the Catholic Catechism 
and read a few Catholic books in the few months prior to their 
marriage. He undertook the study with the firm resolve to be- 
come a Catholic, if he could satisfy his conscience as to the truth 
of the Church’s claims. Imagine his surprise to have a Catholic 
tell him: “ Why all this pretense? You know you are merely doing 
this to please your sweetheart. You would become a Mohammedan 
to marry her.” It was a sad commentary on the brotherly love he 
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had expected to find in the Church of Jesus Christ. It might haye 
been enough to make him hate the Catholic Church forever had he 
not intelligence enough to distinguish between the Church and a 
stupid member thereof. 

Others again will say on hearing of a conversion, “ Will he per- 
severe?” The interrogatory inferring plainly their notion that he 
will not. We must consider that many so-called perversions are 
not properly such, because,as a matter of fact, these people never were 
Catholics in the true sense of the word. Frequently converts have 
been received into the Church without sufficient instruction; two 
or three talks of about fifteen minutes each are hardly sufficient 
to change the views or do away with the prejudices of a lifetime. 
Others come through the fervor induced by the hell and judgment 
sermons of a Catholic mission, or are attracted by the beauty of the 
Church services, without having a due sense of Church authority; 
others again are “ marriage converts ” who were baptized with the 
promise to come to instruction afterward—which they never did. 
But these are exceptions. The convert, carefully taught the lessons 
of the simple Baltimore Catechism by a priestly lover of souls, who 
keeps a watchful eye upon him for some time after his baptism, 
is almost certain to persevére. Indeed, often by his zeal a convert 
will put to shame Catholics who fail to realize the great gift of 
faith, because it was given them by God when their reason was 
still inactive. I know of one mission to non-Catholics which 
gathered in one hundred and eighty-six converts, and in answer to 
a skeptic who questioned their perseverance, the priests of the parish 
offered to give fifty dollars to any charity if (after an interval of 
fourteen months) he could find five who had not persevered. 

“Let us take care of our own,” say others, to excuse their lazi- 
ness and inactivity. Who, then, are “our own”? The field of 
the Catholic Church is as wide as the earth itself. “ Teach all 
nations.” “Preach the gospel to every creature,” said Jesus 
Christ. Are the outsiders the devil’s own? God forbid. Jesus is 
the Elder Brother of all whom He died to save. I remember a 
missionary walking with the pastor through the streets of a certain 
Western town some years ago. As they passed by, the women 
nodded, the men tipped their hats, and the children smiled. Now 
and again the pastor stopped, spoke a few kind words, introduced the 
visiting priest, and then walked on. “ Your people?” said the 
missionary. “Oh, yes,” said the pastor. Two or three times was 
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this question asked, and each time the same answer was given. At 
last the visitor said: “ Why, is the whole town Catholic?” “ Not 
at all,” said the pastor, “but they are all my people.” The mis- 
sionary had learned his lesson. 

It is hard to understand why some men are so diffident in ex- 
plaining and defending their faith. There are some Catholics in 
our large cities who let years go by without their business asso- 
ciates knowing them as Catholics. This is dishonorable and 
cowardly. For it is practically impossible in our country to meet 
non-Catholics every day without some question arising that de- 
mands a clear presentation of Catholic principles, a firm defense 
of Catholic doctrine, or the kindly correction of some grave mis- 
representation. 

Some Catholic laymen allow hundreds of such golden oppor- 
tunities go by for fear of being pronounced cranks or fanatics. But 
there is no such danger, if one has a little kindliness and tact. There 
is no need of being a disagreeable, red-hot controversialist. No bit- 
terness of argument will ever win over an outsider; far better the 
plain presentation of the truth, which wins perforce by its own 
beauty. 

We must never forget that thousands about us are eager to know 
what Catholics believe. Frequently have Protestants made the com- 
plaint that their Catholic friends would not answer their questions. 
When they touched upon the doctrines of the Catholic Church, the 
conversation was instantly turned into other channels. I asked a 
Catholic husband the reason of this one day in the presence of his 
Protestant wife. “I would never discuss religion with her,” he 
answered, “‘ because I would not have her relatives say that I forced 
her into the Church.” And lo! she had been waiting nearly ten 
years for the invitation to become a Catholic. Others have said 
to me, “ I do not know enough about my religion, or about the Bible, 
to argue with a church-going Protestant.” This was not the mind 
of an old Irish farmer of Minnesota, who nearly sixty years ago 
had learned Butler’s Catechism, word for word. “I am able for 
any of them,” said he, with a twinkle in his eye, “ for I learned 
that book by heart, texts and all. No minister is a match for me.” 
He had learned his faith well in that best of all compendiums, the 
Catechism, and he had the zeal to defend it, too, on every possible 
occasion. 

It is not so much the lack of knowledge that prevents our stand- 
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ing forth as champions of the Church as the lack of missionary spirit, 
Suppose your diffidence is due to a lack of knowledge, then help 
your non-Catholic friend through a book or pamphlet. A tract sent 
by mail to a Protestant may find its way at once into the scrap-basket, 
but a book given by a friend will be read, if only out of a feeling 
of courtesy and gratitude. It does not take a long time to learn 
the best literature of Catholic defense; it does not require a fortune 
to be generous in its distribution. We are only now beginning to 
realize the mighty power of the apostolate of the press. When we 
see the activity of non-Catholics in spreading what we know are 
false doctrines and perversions of the Gospel, should it not stir us 
up to work zealously in following up the poison with the antidote? 
A missionary from Africa told me lately that Protestants had 
already placed in the hands of the natives of the coast of Guinea 
the books of Father Chiniquy against the Church. Surely the devil 
is at times more active than the children of light. 

Let us welcome and support with all our might every effort to 
enlighten the outsiders by means of the printed word. A book may 
be forgotten in the desk of one’s office, or lie hidden in the dust of 
one’s library shelves for years—and then, out of curiosity, or to 
while away an idle moment, a man reads it, and the grace to believe 
comes like a flash. Hardly a week passes by but we meet with con- 
versions of this kind. 

Again, a zealous Catholic is ever anxious to invite his non- 
Catholic friends to Church services. An excuse is readily found— 
the special preaching of Lent or Advent, the beautiful singing of 
Christmas Day or Easter, a mission to Catholics, a course of lectures 
to non-Catholics. 

There is all the difference in the world between Catholics from 
the standpoint of zeal. Suppose, for example, a course of doctrinal 
lectures is being given in a parish church. One Catholic sits quietly 
at home enjoying, as he thinks, his well-earned rest after a day’s 
toil, or he goes out to enjoy a dance or a play at the theater with 
some friends. The other makes up his mind to devote these few 
weeks to his earnest-minded non-Catholic friends. He sends out 
scores of invitations, he gets up dinners prior to the lecture of an 
evening for their benefit, he calls on the most hopeful ones, he goes 
to church with them, he has them meet the parish and visiting 
clergy and the like. I know one zealous layman in Chicago who 
went one evening to church with sixteen of his non-Catholic friends. 
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Few converts may result from this energy immediately, but, un- 
doubtedly, the way is prepared for future harvesting. The ice has 
been broken once a Protestant has entered a Catholic Church for 
the first time; the dread of the Catholic priest has been overcome 
forever by a kindly conversation with him on things religious. 

It is our duty to meet these souls half way, and with a kindly 
“ Ask Father the question you asked me the other day. Per- 
haps he may give you a more satisfactory answer ”—you help an 
earnest seeker to make his first faltering steps on the road to the 
truth. I recall in St. Louis an old convert over seventy years of 
age who told me that no Catholic of ‘all his acquaintance had ever 
asked him to go to his church services. “TI really thought,” said 
he, “that you did not want us. Perhaps twenty-five years ago I 
might have refused absolutely; but for the past ten, at least, I 
would have welcomed the invitation.” 

One hour’s conversation, too, with a priest will often effect more 
good than a year’s desultory reading of Catholic books. The 
reason is plain. Each soul has its own peculiar difficulties and pre- 
judices. What seems a trivial objection to one may be the most 
vital to another. A kindly priest will encourage questioning. To 
unburden one’s self of one’s difficulties is half the victory. 

Would you know, perhaps, the best way to win souls to the 
Church of God? Win them by the example of a pure, Christlike 
life. How many men are forever deterred from even considering 
the Church’s claims because of the bad lives of the Catholics they 
meet every day! 

On the other hand, what can not a good Catholic do? Nine con- 
versions out of ten are due to the good lives of the devout. 
Only the other day a Protestant told me that the fact of his wife’s 
attendance at Mass, rain or shine, was the first thing that made 
him consider he claims of the Catholic Church. “There must be 
something in that Church,’ he argued, “which we lack. My 
Protestantism sits lightly upon me, whereas, Sunday after Sunday, 
she goes to visit Christ Jesus, and once a month receives Him into 
her heart. What if her claims be true? What if I am rejecting the 
Christ with us as did the Jews of old?” 

Beloved brethren, pray for all those outside the fold, that God’s 
grace be given them in abundant measure. Remember them every 
time you say the “ Our Father.” What do you mean when you 
pray “Thy kingdom come”? Is it not that the one kingdom of 
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God upon earth, the Catholic Church, may grow by the daily ac. 
cession of many souls? What do you mean when you pray “ Thy 
will be done on earth at it is done in heaven”? Do you pray merely 
that Catholics keep true to the promises of their baptism, or do 
you also include those millions of non-Catholics who fail to do their 
Father’s will because they know it not as Jesus has revealed it? 
Select certain souls you especially love to pray for. Let your 
petitions go up for them without ceasing. If Jesus has promised 
us a reward for a cup of cold water given to the needy in His name, 


what will He not give us for having prayed souls into the kingdom 
of God? 





TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
ST. PAUL AND FALSE BRETHREN. 
BY DOM BEDE CAMM, 0.S.B., B.A., ERDINGTON ABBEY, ENGLAND. 


“But our conversation is in heaven.”—Phil. iii. 20. 


SYNOPSIS.—St. Paul’s humility and confidence in God—his warning agains: 
false teachers—the foes of Christ’s cross and self-seeking voluptuaries— 
contrasted with his own life and teaching—his disinterestedness—his un- 
flinching preaching of the eternal truths—his denunciations of the works 
of the flesh—“ Our conversation is in heaven”—what this means—to 
think on divine things and to find our pleasure therein—the value of 
daily mental prayer—the danger of neglecting it—the terrible danger of 
being led away by false teachers, and in particular by spiritists and those 
who deal in occultism—to be avoided by conforming ourselves to the 
pattern of the apostle. 


St. Paul, in the Epistle for this Sunday, speaks to his beloved chil- 
dren of Philippi with that magnificent confidence in God’s grace which 
distinguishes him so markedly among all the saints. The apostle was 
indeed too deeply grounded in humility to fear to speak openly of the 
graces with which God had crowned him. Gratia Dei sum id quod 
sum, “It is by the grace of God that I am what I am,” was the pre- 
dominating thought, the central idea of his spiritual life. He saw 
himself so clearly, with all his natural failings and passions, his own 
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impotence to do a single good work in his own strength, he remem- 
bered so persistently the mistaken zeal of his misguided youth, the 
fanatical hatred of the name of Christ which had possessed his soul, 
the cruel exultation with which he had assisted at the martyrdom of 
the angelic Stephen, that there was no room in his great soul for any 
motions of pride or self-complacency as he contemplated the marvel- 
ous change which had been wrought in him. 

Rather, he was filled with intense, adoring love of his Saviour, 
who had deigned in His unspeakable mercy to make of the perse- 
cutor a “ vessel of election ” and a messenger of the gospel of peace. 

He knew that it was entirely the work of divine grace, and this 
great truth he was never weary of proclaiming. Thus, when we find 
him enumerating the perils and the sufferings which he had endured 
for the name of Christ, insisting on his right to be numbered in the 
Apostolic College, not even afraid openly to resist the Prince of the 
Apostles himself on a matter of principle, we are not surprised or 
scandalized. And so again in to-day’s epistle we find the humble 
saint boldly exhorting all to imitate him in their Christian life, to 
put his example before them as their model, and when he was absent 
from them to look to those who would walk most closely in his own 
footsteps. And he tells them the reason of this injunction: “ There are 
many walking,” he says,“ of whom I have; often warned you, and 
now tell you even weeping, that they are the enemies of the cross of 
Christ.” Of whom is he speaking? Clearly not of the heathen or of 
the unconverted Jews, for there would be no danger that the Chris- 
tians of Philippi should be tempted to take such for their models, 
but evidently of some among themselves, some who, as it would 
seem, were raised above their brethren in positions of authority in 
the Church, false teachers, perhaps nominal converts from Judaism, 
who were seeking to pervert the simplicity of the apostle’s beloved 
children. And he proceeds to draw a terrible picture of these false 
teachers, these whitened sepulchres, who had arisen even in these 
times of primitive fervor. 

They pretended to embrace the cross, but in reality they were its 
bitterest foes. They made great professions, but these were empty 
and hollow; they cared not for the things of heaven, but fixed their 

hearts on fleshly pleasures and earthly enjoyments. They were in 
secret given up to sensuality—‘ whose god is their belly ”’—the real 
object of their worship being their own miserable bodies, the one 
object of their lives being to pamper the flesh and indulge its filthy 
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desires. “ Whose glory is in their shame.” When they had, by 
their hypocritical pretenses, seduced the minds of the simple Chris. 
tian people, they proceeded to corrupt their morals. They taught 
them that God is an indulgent Father, who has no condemnation for 
those that believe in Him, and whose commandments are not meant 
for the elect, the spiritually enlightened. They taught, many of them, 
that the soul was not defiled by the worst excesses into which the 
body might be plunged, that to the chosen of Christ all sin was per- 
mitted, and that a mere belief in God’s goodness was sufficient to 
absolve them from the stern precepts of the moral law. They were 
indeed the “ enemies of the cross of Christ.” In their theology there 
was no room for God’s justice, no place for His awful sanctity ; Chris. 
tian penance was hateful to them; mortification a thing to be avoided 
and denounced ; the way of the cross was not the road by which they 
intended to reach heaven. And so, St. Paul says, “ their end is de. 
struction.” Weeping, he warned his children against the seductions 


of these false and impious teachers. Their paths were the paths of 
hell, and they led their deluded disciples along the broad and prim. 
rose path to destruction. 

How different was the ideal which he himself set before them! 
“Our conversation is in heaven,” he says. The Greek word he uses 
is ambiguous, and may mean either “ our manner of life is heavenly,” 


or “our citizenship isin heaven,” or again “ our country is heaven, 
not earth.” But the meaning after all is much the same whichever 
explanation of the word we prefer. The apostle reminds his con- 
verts that Christians should fix all their affections on God and on 
heavenly things. It is his constant message, “ if ye then be risen with 
Christ, seek those things that are above ”—quae sursum sunt quae- 
rite, non quae super terram. “ Lift up your hearts,” he cries, “ look 
to your true home.” You are citizens of a heavenly country; this 
earth is but your place of pilgrimage, through which you are making 
your way to the kingdom which is promised you. And, therefore, 
let your hearts be there where your treasure is. These false teachers 
think only of this world, of its transitory pleasures and worthless 
goods. They are absorbed in the pursuit of wealth and in the grati- 
fication of their senses. They are no disciples of the good Shepherd, 
who lays down His life for His sheep, but are hirelings whose sole 
aim is to fleece, not feed the flock, sensualists to whom the cross of 
Christ is an object of loathing and reproach. 

How different was the pattern set them by their father and apostle! 
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He had never sought his own profit under the pretext of missionary 
zeal; he was not one to unite preaching the Gospel with picking up 
afortune. He had even refused to take from his converts those bare 
necessaries of life, to which, as he reminded them, he was justly en- 
titled. He had chosen rather to labor with his hands at the trade he 
had learned in his youth, and supplying his needs by the sweat of his 
own brow, that there might be no room for even the suspicion of 
interested motives. It was a grand and glorious example of heroic 
disinterestedness, such as the world has rarely seen. He could thus 
say fearlessly to his Philippians, “ Be ye followers of me, brethren; 
and among your would-be teachers mark those who tread in my 
steps, and follow their example and their teaching.” 

He, too, was not one to falter with divine truth, to conceal those 
eternal truths which are unpalatable to man’s sensuality or distress- 
ing to his self-indulgent tranquillity. When brought before the 
Roman governor, he used no soft words, but boldly reasoned of 
justice and temperance and judgment to come, so that “ Felix 
trembled.” No enemy he of the cross of Christ. “God forbid that 
Ishould glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ ” was his 
fervent cry; and he rejoiced to bear about in his body the stigmata 
or Passion-marks of the same dear Lord. He preached “ Christ 
crucified, to the Jews a scandal and to the Greeks foolishness ”; yet 
the only name under heaven through which man could hope for 
salvation. The “ royal way of the holy cross” it was his to tread,. 
“in labor and painfulness, in much watchings, in hunger and thirst, 
in fastings often, in cold and nakedness.” No selfish voluptuary this, 
to make his flesh his god, rather a man afire with the love of God 
and of his fellow men, desiring even, if it were lawful, to become 
anathema for his brethren’s sake, and daily chastising his body, and 
bringing it into subjection, lest at any time, when he had preached 
to others, he himself might become a reprobate. None denounced 
so sternly as he “ the works of the flesh,” to which these false teachers 


were enslaved: “ Of the which I foretell you, as I have foretold to 


you that they who do such things shall not obtain the kingdom of 
God,” he writes to the Galatians. ‘“ Know you not,” he says to his 
converts of Corinth, “ that your members are the temple of the Holy 
Ghost, who is in you?” And of those nameless sins in which these 


evil men gloried, he says to the Roman Christians, “ They that do: 


such things are worthy of death; and not only they that do them, but 
they also that consent to them that do them.” 
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His one entreaty to his converts was that they should “ Present 
their bodies a living sacrifice, holy, pleasing unto God, a reasonable 
service.” It should be a shame to them even to speak of those thin 3 
which were done by the apostates in secret. His children of Philippi 
were his great consolation ; they were “ his joy and his crown,” Let 
their conversation ever be worthy of their heavenly calling. He 
entreats them to fix their hearts on heaven, to walk as in the presence 
of God, to keep their inmost thoughts clean and pure, to “ be blame- 
less and sincere children of God, without reproof in the midst of a 
crooked and perverse generation, among whom you shine as lights 
in the world.” 

“Our conversation is in heaven.” That is the mark of a true 
disciple of Jesus Christ. He is one of those who merit the beatitude 
of the “clean of heart.” He knows that it is from the heart that 
defilement comes, as our blessed Lord has warned us, and he is, there- 
fore careful to keep that fountain of his words and actions pure and 
unsullied. He may sometimes (it is the penalty of our fallen human 
nature) be troubled with impure thoughts and evil imaginations, 
but his will does not consent to them. Rather it rejects them with 
horror, and flies for refuge to the pierced side of Jesus. And in 
order to render these temptations as infrequent as possible, the true 
disciple of Christ takes care to fill his mind with heavenly thoughts 
and pious imaginations. He ever bears in mind the advice of St. 
Paul to these same Philippians: “ For the rest, brethren, whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever modest, whatsoever just, whatsoever 
holy, whatsoever lovely, whatsoever of good fame, if there be any 
virtue, if any praise of discipline, think of these things.” 

We are not forbidden, of course, to exercise our minds on any 
lawful subject, to think of any science, of our studies, or business, or 
even of our innocent amusements. All these we can offer to God, all 
these we can engage in for His glory. But since we are citizens of 
a heavenly country, the chief object of our thoughts should always 
be the divine truths and mysteries of our holy religion. Our first 
thought on waking should be to offer ourselves to God, the last 
thought on lying down to sleep to commend our bodies and souls to 
His divine protection. We are very unlikely to save our souls unless 
we are accustomed to think seriously from time to time of our 
heavenly destiny, of the er! for which we have been created, and 
the price that has been paid for our redemption. And this is why 
the practice of daily mental prayer is so strongly insisted on by all 
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the masters of the spiritual life. There is a beautiful passage 
ascribed to St. Augustine, quoted by Cornelius 4 Lapide, in com- 
menting upon the passage which forms my text. “ The soul who 
really loves God,” he says, “ frequently ascends in spirit to heaven, 
and there walks familiarly the streets of the heavenly Jerusalem. 
There she visits the patriarchs and prophets, salutes the apostles, 
admires the glorious armies of the martyrs and the confessors, gazes 
on the choirs of the virgins, and the blessed company of all the 
saints.” That, my brethren, should be our delight, if we are really 
to be reckoned among those “whose conversation is in heaven.” 
Such a practice will at one and the same time wean us from the 
things of earth and unite us more closely to our God. “ Where the 
treasure is, there will the heart be also.” If God is our one aim, our 
one desire, our one love, then it will be our one joy, our one recrea- 
tion to think of Him, to meditate on His word, to speak of His love. 
And if we find it is not so, if we find that divine things are a weari- | 
ness to us, that prayer is tiresome and mechanical, that meditation 
is irksome or impossible, that our hearts are altogether taken up 
with the business or the pleasures of this life, then we should 
seriously consider our state, for we are in great need of a more com- 
plete conversion. We are in danger in such a state of falling victims 
to the seductions of the false teachers who would flatter our passions 
and soothe our fears, whispering peace where there is no peace, and 
gradually drawing us away entirely from the faith and service of 
Jesus Christ. 

There are no lack of such teachers nowadays, and there are, un- 
happily, signs of the ravages that they have made even among the 
Catholic flock. Such, for instance, are those who call themselves 
spiritualists or occultists, who pretend to lift the veil with which God 
has shrouded from our eyes the secrets of the other world, to put 
us into communication with the departed, and thus to teach us new 
views of God, new ideas as to religion. Terrible have been the 
results to those who have allowed themselves to be led away into 
these dark labyrinths of error. And too often have they found that, 
in surrendering their wills to these new. teachers, they have also 
surrendered Christian virtue, severed themselves from the precepts 
of Christian morality. By seeking to indulge a forbidden curiosity, 
they have become the slaves of evil powers, and entered on a down- 
ward path which has too often led to the mad-house and the grave. 

“Our conversation is in heaven”; we are to raise our hearts and 
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minds to God, to contemplate His divine attributes, meditate 
eternal truths, console ourselves in life’s miseries with the con 
tion of the heavenly joys prepared for us. We are forbidden 
anything to do with occult practices, under whatever plausib| 
they may be presented to us. Our vocation as Christians is too h 
too noble to allow us to indulge in practices which, when they 
not directly sinful, are childish and degrading. 

The teachers who would pretend to open to us the secrets of the 
future state are too often such as St. Paul describes to his Philip. 
pians, “even weeping ”; they are the enemies of the cross of Christ, 

My brethren, let us, in conclusion, invoke the aid of the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles, that we may be made worthy to walk in his 
steps, and to avoid the deceitful snares of the evil one. Let us ask him 
to give us a taste for divine things, a love for divine truths, a joy in 
divine meditation, so that our conversation being truly in heaven, we 
may with confidence and joyous desire look for the Saviour, our Lor 
Jesus Christ, who will transform the body of our lowliness and make 
it like unto the glory of His own Resurrection Body. And so with 
Him for all eternity may we rejoice and praise God’s infinite love 
Amen. 
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APOLOGETICA. 


A Course OF FirTy-Two SKETCHES FOR SHORT SERMONS ON 
PoPpULAR TOPICS AND QUESTIONS, MAINTAINING, EXPLAINING, 
AND DEFENDING THE CATHOLIC PosITION. 


BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
XL.—‘ THERE IS NO HEREAFTER.” 


Introduction. —To make the above declaration is to assert that 
when death comes to a man it annihilates him; when dust returns to 
dust, in' that dust will be found the atoms of the triturated soul. It 
means that wherever we go to look for the one that is dead our 
search is bounded by the visible horizons of the universe. There is 
no God, no heaven, no hell. The outlook is one of despair and gloom. 
Against this teaching there is rebellion in every man. That rebellion 
is nothing but the spiritual soul proclaiming its immortality. “I do 
not all die” was the faith wrung from the heart of a pagan. Christ 
called His Father the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob. 
This was long after those patriarchs had been gathered to their fore- 
bears. He then added the inevitable conclusion: “‘ He is not the God 
of the dead, but of the living ” (Luke xx. 38). There is not a single 
consideration of man’s nature by which we are not led to affirm that 
the soul will go on existing after the disintegration of the body. It 
follows from the nature of the soul, from the characteristics of each 
operation of the soul. 

I. Yes; reason approves the conclusion that man’s soul is 
immortal. ‘There is the physical condition of the soul. It is simple. 
It is not made up of parts. Death is corruption, but this break- 
ing up into components can be alleged only of what is com- 
pound. This is evidenced by the acts of the soul. Apprehension is 
simple, and likewise judgment, as well as ratiocination and the ex- 
pression of a wish or a desire. Take the power of reflection, whereby. 
the mind views its own thoughts. There is no such flexibility in 
mere matter, nor in any of the forces springing from matter. Nay, 
more, the soul is independent of matter. It does not depend on any- 
thing corporal for its existence or its operations. It is immaterial. 
It is a spirit joined to and vitalizing matter. This spirituality is 
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made manifest by the soul’s acts. They are all spiritual. They are 
all independent of matter. Matter can never beget the spiritual 
They belong to two different worlds and demand different origins 
As easy would it be to generate light out of absolute darkness ag to 
produce spirit out of matter. 

II. Take, moreover, into consideration the ideas of which the 
mind is the cause; consider how in themselves these ideas 
transcend all matter, and how they rise beyond all powers 
of mere bodies to produce them. They have the fine aspirations 
which surpass any suggestion of matter. What kinship is there be. 
tween sensible objects and virtue, and right and wrong, and heroism 
and self-sacrifice, and patriotism and what we call moral courage, and 
so many other concepts that originate in the intelligence of man? 
When a man is conceived and born, a material agency may explain 
the origin of his body. But what of his soul? What, who is its 
producer? Does it spring from matter? It can not. Is it an efflu. 
ence of some spiritual entity? Again we have to say, No. It can not 
spring into being of itself. No spiritual emanation can account for 
it. Spiritual beings are one and indivisible, and therefore suffer no 
partition. There remains only the solution that it is summoned into 
being from nothing, by a creative act which God alone can perform. 
So each individual soul is a distinct creation of God. Away with 
materialism or any other “ ism” which proclaims a lower origin for 
the human soul! This is all advanced by way of a prelude toa 
closer investigation of the destiny of man’s soul. In all that is ad- 
vanced there is latent cogent reasons why the mortality of the soul is 
inadmissible. The very nature of man is a demonstration of his 
immortality. We may adduce the proof derivable from the uni- 
versality of man’s belief that his spirit will not die. The race has 
always professed that there is an everlasting life, and has professed 
it with the same unanimity with which it has asserted the existence 
of God. This is attested by Cicero, whose words contain an argu- 
ment: “If universal consent is the voice of nature, and if all men 
in all times and all countries unite in admitting that everything does 
not end with death, we find ourselves compelled to acquiesce in their 
belief” (Quaest. Tusc. i. 15). 


XLI.—“ THERE 1s NO HEREAFTER.” 


Introduction.—Why do men refuse assent to the noble and con- 
soling doctrine of the soul’s immortality? Is it in the interests of 
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truth? Is their ultimatum in this matter extorted by conviction? 
Have they any solid foundation whereon to base their assumption? 





| 
: ‘They certainly have not advanced the cause of truth. They certainly 
to have not expanded the area of knowledge. They have driven their 
yotaries back to the very beginning of investigation and have suc- 
he ceeded in so obscuring the most elementary data and principles as to 
‘as bewilder ordinary minds. Their efforts in behalf of education and 
Ts civilization have been bootless. There can be only one effect of their 
ns propaganda. Their doctrine gives free rein to the individual, disrupts 
de- the family, and undermines the state. According to them nothing is 
m real save what comes under the senses, and sensual pleasure is the 
nd supreme end of existence. 
n? I.. In spite of all their slavering, the weight of reason is on the 
‘in side of the teaching that the soul of man is immortal. 
its In the impossibility of verifying by reason alone this great 
u- truth, the arguments advanced in its behalf go much more nearly 
lot proving it than their allegations go toward sustaining the opposite. 
or In other words, we are impelled by many motives to give 
no credence to the doctrine of the Church, whereas not a single 
to argument worthy of consideration is found to confirm the contention 
mn. of materialists. If we inspect closely the nature of the human soul, 
th it seems patent that it can exist and act without the body. The 
or principle of life is essential to the body. The reverse does not hold. 
a The soul is in itself incorruptible. This we conclude from those 
d- thoughts, those concepts, those discursive powers, those wishes, those 
is desires, those operations of man which have no relation what- 
is ever to the body, which are higher than any possible suggestion 
i- of the senses, which so often imply a contempt for what is carnal and 
aS for death, that enemy which haunts sensualists like a spectre. It 
-d is from these considerations we derive the absence of all composition 
ce in the soul, the absence of all parts—a condition which emancipates 
I it from corruption. Can anything be more living than life? Can 
n anything be more antagonistic to death than that which, alive itself, 
eS makes everything in man to live? 
ir II. Is the desire of total extinction natural to man? Is 





there not a recoil of his whole being from such a fate? It is a 
vain inquiry to ask how the soul will live after death. -What 
manner of life will it lead? It will follow the lines of its own 
I- activity. It will be within its power still to will, still to remember, 
still to understand, and the acts of those mental agencies will be bliss- 
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ful or wretched according as the soul has conditioned herself durin 
the days of her exile. Over and above this instinctive repugnance tg 
cessation of the totality of individual existence, which is as universa! 
as time and space and the race, which is congenital, and which, as 
we have every reason to assume, is a gift to nature from nature’, 
God, a gift which He must, for the having given it, ripen into fry. 
tion, over and above this is the omnipresent, irresistible desire for per- 
fect happiness. This is found in the heart of every man. It comes from 
God. Has he planted it in every breast simply as a hunger that will 
never be satisfied? Is God crucifying humanity on the cross of q 
yearning never to be sated? No one will say anything but nay to 
such a question. Every one will answer, He has given the longing 
for flawless felicity and, therefore, is He bound, at least by the per. 
fections of His own divine nature, to make it possible for every man 
to reach that blessing. Man can not be happy in completeness here, 
This must come to him in some other world. Even in that other 
world it is not realizable save in the possession of eternal life, 
Eternal life is immortality, and hence the significance of the ques- 
tion of Christ. “ For what shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and suffer the loss of his own soul?” (Mark viii. 36). 


XLII.—* THERE Is No HEREAFTER.” 


Introduction.—There is a law made manifest, in some or other 
way, to every individual conscience. Its legislator is God. His 
right to make it is deducible from His creative act. That He exercises 
this right follows from the perfections of His being. We call it the 
law of nature. Of its existence there can be no reasonable doubt. 
God not only knows what is intrinsically good or evil, but He must 
love the one and hold in hatred the other. Nay, more, He must will 
the one and condemn the other. As man has been created free, God 
can not compel his actions, but it must be His purpose that man do 
good and avoid evil. This implies legislation, law. As a perfect 
ruler He must prohibit what is against and command what makes 
for order in His dominion. A law which by its very nature is so 
essential for man must be promulgated, that is, man must know it. 
That so it is, is revealed by conscience. 

I. This law implies another existence besides that of the present. 
Hence we infer the survival of the soul after death. Every law 
must have a sanction. Every law must have attached to it a 
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reward or a punishment. The establishing a sanction is a func- 
tion implied in legislative action. The sanction must be one 
which approves itself to reason as sufficient for its purpose. Sup- 
pose that God affixed no sanction to His law. In this case 
the inference would naturally be that God was indifferent as to 
whether His law was observed or not. In other words, contempt 
for His dictates would be of as little concern to Him as observance. 
What, then, becomes of the sanctity of God? How could we call 
Him thrice holy? How could He punish infractions? What obli- 
gating force would His laws have?. What a useless thing the law 
would be! These conclusions militate against the most elementary 
conception of the Deity and can not be entertained. A sanction, 
therefore, must there be. Nor will any kind of a sanction be satis- 
factory. It must be adequate. If not adequate—if by its qualities 
it be insufficient to deter from wrong doing or to incite to the fulfil- 
ment of the law, then it is nothing worth, it is not a sanction. Is the 
sanction as it can be enforced in this life possessed of these condi- 
tions ? 

II. We must admit that there are rewards and _ punish- 
ments here below. We know that virtue begets true peace and 
genuine joy of heart. It avails much to helpful conditions not only 
of mind, but of body. It conciliates the majority of civilized men. 
It secures the esteem and affection of our fellows in many instances, 
and it redounds to the prosperity and general welfare of communi- 
ties. We are aware that vice is attended with many evil conse- 
quences. Yet does all this constitute a competent sanction? We 
think not. A sanction worthy of the name should be in proportion 
to the degrees of virtue or of vice. It should outweigh whatever 
disadvantages follow from the observance of the law, as well as any 
emolument gained by its violation. This does not appear to be the 
case in any sanction that can be presented in this existence, as we 
know it. Virtue has many rewards, but it does not always com- 
pensate for the trials and the losses sustained in practising it. Vice, 
too, in this world is at times attended by many and great evils. But 
how often are these evils nullified by success and prosperity and 
enjoyment? Take the case of a man to whom is presented this 
alternative, “Do wrong or die.” If he breaks the law, he may be 
tortured by remorse, it is true, but he retains his life, a blessing which 
all men prefer to any of the goods of earth. If he keeps the law, 
what reward does he receive here for his heroism? It would seem, 
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then, that the sanction furnished here is incomplete. Therefore, there 
must be a somewhere else in which, when the body dies, the soul lives, 
This conclusion is demanded, we think, by God’s sanctity and justice. 


XLIII.—“ THERE 1s NO HEREAFTER.” 


Introduction.—There is nothing so wearying and, which is the 
same thing, so wearing as the confrontment of objections in the mat- 
ter of religion. It is simply a brushing away of the same obnoxious 
insects. Their buzzing is monotonous. It is the same insistence of 
the same unreasonable protesting. The opposition of incredulity 
to-day is identical with that of yesterday. If there be change at all, 
it is a change of phrase merely. We venture to say that against the 
principal tenets of Christianity there has been offered no new counter 
argument, let us say, since the days of Simon Magus. That these 
arguments have been answered goes without saying. They were 
riddled by Tertullian, by St. Augustine, by St. Thomas, by Suarez. 
Still they incessantly appear. This is true not only of the existence 
of the Deity, but as well of the immortality of the soul. The difficul- 
ties raised in every age have a familiar appearance. What is more, 
we may safely affirm that all these demurrers are reducible in every 
case to a negation. The watchword is, Deny! Deny! Deny! The 
importance of the dogma of the corruptibility of the soul is of equal 
degree with the dogma of God’s existence. Hence, with regard to 
the soul we must assert that its survival after the death of the body 
is eminently consonant with reason. 

I. Immortality belongs to a being by its very essence; ex- 
ample, God. It is of the essence of God that He be and live 
always. Or it belongs to a being by reason of the nature which 
God has given it. Or, it is a privilege granted to an entity, 
as is the case with the human body, which will rise again never 
to die. The soul of man falls into the second category. So 
we say immortality is natural to the human soul. In other words, it 
is of the very nature of the soul to live, when once created, forever. 
If it is to cease to live, then its breaking up will happen through 
annihilation only. The objection is that it may be annihilated. The 
soul can not destroy itself. Self destruction or suicide on the part 
of the soul is an absolute impossibility. It is simple. It is spiritual. 
Fancy a thought annihilating itself. Yet a thought is only an acci- 
dent of the soul. Fancy the will or the intellect reducing itself to 
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nothingness. They are only faculties of the soul. If, therefore, the 
soul is to sink into non-existence it must be by the action of another. 
God alone can be that other. 

Il. God will not annihilate the soul. That God can de- 
stroy the soul is beyond a doubt. Such a consummation is within 
the reach of His absolute power. But God has other attri- 
butes besides omnipotence. These attributes militate against the 
destruction of the soul. We might ask, Is it in accordance with 
the divine wisdom to suppose that having gifted the soul with an 
immortal nature, that after the lapse of time, He is going to contra- 
dict His purpose of immortality by the extinction of that soul? God 
endowing the soul with a natural immortality expressed His will with 
regard to that soul. Can we conceive any reason why He should 
mutilate its destiny? Scientists affirm that matter is indestructible. 
Why will they not concede the indestructibility of the soul? How 
superior spirit is in all its functions and characteristics to matter! 
There is man’s reason, a faculty of his soul. When we consider the 
flights of that power and its lofty beckonings to the will and aspira- 
tions and desires of man, are we at liberty to think that God, who by 
His special creation of the soul gave rise to those yearnings, is going 
to frustrate them all? “ Every intelligent being,” says St. Thomas, 
“naturally desires to be always.” But no natural desire will be 
unsatisfied. There is the hope of perfect happiness. Will God, who 
inspired that hope, defeat it? The perpetual duration of the soul is a 
postulate of divine sanctity and justice. Would God be holy? Would 
He be just were He to fling back the soul into the abyss of extinc- 
tion? What of reward? What of punishment? 


“Thou wilt not leave us in the dust: 
Thou madest man—he knows not why. 
He thinks he was not made to die; 
And Thou hast made him: Thou art just.” 


XLIV.—‘ Jesus Curist ONLY A MAN.” 


Introduction.—This is eminently a skeptical age. Men call it a 
scientific one. Science is the knowledge of things in their causes. 
Infidelity is the most unscientific of all persuasions. It advances no 
proofs. It attacks everything. Its touch is sacrilegious. Socinus 
declared Christ was a man only. Renan made him a Frenchman. 
“Nothing is so gullible as an unbeliever.” To quote, “ They have 
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gnawed away the Old Testament, they are nibbling away the New, 
They believe the impudent lies and monstrous arithmetic which 
babbles about a million years, a period actually beyond the compre 
hension of the human intellect.” How many lies skepticism has 
swallowed, instead of assimilating the saving truth! So Christ, they 
say, was a myth. Against this affirmation we have Christ’s own 
assertion that He was the Messiah, that He was God. 

I. Christ was the Messiah. The Jews expected a Messiah, an 
anointed one, the one sent, the deliverer of the Jewish people and of 
the world. Some expected a triumphant King, who was to restore to 
Israel its departed earthly glory. These misread Scripture. They mis- 
understood the prophecies. In His dealing with the Samaritan woman, 
who told Him that she knew a Messiah was to come, He answered, 
“Tam he, and I am going to Jerusalem, and all that has been said by 
the prophets will be fulfilled.” He reviewed at another time all the 
prophets, commencing with Moses, had said of Him, and explained 
all that had been written about Him in the holy books. He declared 
His dignity as Messiah and as King of the Jews before the grand 
tribunal of the nation. This declaration was the chief accusation 
brought against Him by the Jews (John xix. 12). They put over 
His cross, “ Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews.” It is very hard 
to reduce such a large personality, a personality foretold by the 
prophets, a personality unafraid to proclaim His mission and His 
divine descent, a personality who proved in every way that the Old 
Testament spoke of Him, it is very hard to reduce such a personality 
to a myth. Is there an individual in all history, modern or ancient, 
who looms so largely as Christ? That He was the Messiah is an 
established fact. All the indications noted by the prophets as to the 
time of His coming point to Him luminously. He appears at the 
moment Israel is losing her political autonomy, a short time 
before the final dissolution of the Jewish state, at the expiration of 
the sixty-ninth week of years. He appears when the second Temple 
has been built by Zorobabel after the captivity. He graced the 
Temple by His presence just before its final destruction. The priest- 
hood of Aaron was still dedicated to the services of the altar. The 
precursor was preaching penance in the desert, and in Israel and in 
the whole world there was a yearning for the coming of a deliverer. 
He is the descendant of Abraham, of the tribe of Juda, of the family 
of David; He is born in Bethlehem of a Virgin; He is born without 
splendor. We quote these facts to offset the affirmation that Christ 
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was not the Messiah and that other hysterical pronouncement that 
He was a myth. 

II. Christ was not a myth. His career was not a fanciful 
invention. He was not the creation of imagination, a poetic fic- 
tion. There is no character of all history whose existence stands 
out from the records in such colossal and substantial proportions. 
Let a man proclaim to-day on any of our thoroughfares that he is 
the Messiah, that he is the Son of God, that he is God. In what way 
will he be received? They will pass him by with scorn and laughter. 
They will insist on his being incarcerated. Christ was not received 
thus. He was taken seriously by his followers and his foes. What 
has been the purpose of all unbelief? It has used all its efforts, 
intellectual and material, to oust Him from His historical position. 
His impress is upon the whole world. Men of mind and men of 
station are His adherents. Would it be in the power of a phantom 
to revolutionize and agitate the world as Christ has done? If the 
existence of Christ is a mere invention, then history and all the 
notable characters that live in its pages are myths and nothing more. 
Then are we ourselves and all our environment but the stuff out of 
which dreams are made. 
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OCCASIONAL SERMONS. 
FUNERAL DISCOURSE ON A YOUTH. 





BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM. 


“Young man, I say to thee, Arise. And he that was dead sat up and began 
to speak, and he delivered him to his mother.”—Luke vii. 14, 15. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Giver of life occasionally stays arm of death: 
but in long run, death claims and gets his tribute. Death of youth a} 
threshold of manhood ever sad. Why? Happily all united in God’s Ring- 

4 dom, militant, suffering or triumphant. “Though dead, he yet speak. 

K | eth.” His words solemn and impressive from experience. Death brought 

: so near, adds energy, vividness, and force to its usual lesson. ; 

4 He tells us: 1. Not to attach ourselves unduly to present life, its ) 

"4 gifts, pleasures, and promises. They are fleeting, hollow, and deceptive, 

| “We have not here a lasting dwelling, but seek one that is above” | 

; (Heb, xiti. 14). The rich man of the Bible. “ Thou fool, this night do 

i they require thy soul of thee.” Look round at men of wealth, rank, in- 

fluence, capitalists or statesmen. A damp, cold grave their common in- 

heritance. Therefore, with St. Augustine, “Vides viventem, cogita 
morientem.” “Wise to lay by for rainy day.” Pensions and annutties ? 
for old age desirable. But forget not other world, where life, larger | 
issues more serious. Our departed friend further tells us: 

II. Not to attach undue weight to the body and its worldly be- 

longings to the neglect of the soul and its interests. Man made up of 

double elements—perishable body and imperishable soul. The body 

alone dissolves and disappears. Soul lives on forever. Our young friend 

not really dead. Alive in other world, with Abraham and Moses and 

saints of Old and New Law. The dead of the ages! Where are their 

bodies, where their souls? Lessons. Care of soul. Lastly, our young 

friend preaches to us: 

Ill. The value of a well-spent life. The difference death makes in 

the estimate all men take of good or bad conduct in life. Even sensualist 

admits that when all is over, virtuous life is the safest and best to look 

back to. Rank or property, or even health, weighed in balance of death. 

“With him that feareth the Lord it shall be weil in his latter end” 

(Ecclus. i. 13). Life determines future. “What a man sows that he shall 

reap.” Each one carves out his own niche in next world. Consequences 

and application of all this. 


re ee ee ell a oe 


In these words of the Gospel we find the Giver of life staying 
the arm of death and restoring the young man to his friends—but 
only for a time. Death, in due course, claimed his tribute, and the 
young man of the Gospel has gone, with all the generations that 
are past, to the land whence no traveler returneth. 

Our young friend whom we mourn for here to-day is another 
sad illustration of the law that “ Dust we are and unto dust we 
i must return.” I say sad, because cut down by the great pitiless 
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destroyer on the very threshold of manhood—just as he was get- 
ting ready to enter what might have proved a brilliant and useful 
career; a period, too, when the void created by death is most 
marked in the family circle. But God ordered otherwise, and “ His 
thoughts are not our thoughts.” In united concert we can only 
tender our sincerest sympathy to the bereaved family, and join 
them in earnest prayer for his speedy admittance into God’s king- 
dom above. Though parted in body, we are all united with him 
in that most consoling of bonds, the communion of saints; that 
makes us all brothers and sisters in the great family of God, 
whether struggling on earth, suffering in purgatory, or triumphant 
in heaven. 

The large attendance of sympathizers present, many of them, 
doubtless, once intimate companions, now conscious of a gap made 
in their ranks hard to fill, testify to the esteem in which our de- 
parted friend was held, and the regret felt for his loss. His cheery 
smile and bright, sunny ways often brought joy to us all, and his 
associates recall, I am sure, many an incident in his life and many 
a saying of his to show with what a kind heart and genial disposition 
nature had endowed him. But alas! the heart is still, his lips 
sealed in death, and we who loved him and still cherish his memory, 
are preparing to commit all that remains of him to the cold, damp 
grave outside. We may say of him in a manner, as was said of the 
knight of old: 


“ His sword is rust, 
His body dust, 
But his soul is with the saints, we trust.” 


That his soul is with God we all earnestly hope, as, indeed, it is 
the wish uppermost in the hearts of all, “ May my soul die the death 
of the just, and my last end be like to theirs” (Num. xxiii. 10). 
Like the young friend we grieve for, we have all in our turn to 
encounter death and the intensely important issues depending on 
it. But the love of life is so strong, the mere joy of living so in- 
tense, that even those on whom age has long set its seal fondly cling 
to the hope that death is comparatively far off, and that they still 
have time to spend in the occupations and pleasures of earth. And 
yet, as our meeting here to-day proves, we are all, the youngest and 
strongest, as well as the oldest and feeblest, in various stages, and 
at various rates of progress, hurrying forward to the grave. The 
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occasion invites us to go down with holy David “to the gates of 
death,” there to listen to the emphatic words of warning that the 
dead speak to the living. People talk of the silent grave; but, in 
reality, there is no preacher so eloquent, no voice so penetrating 
and telling as the voices of death. Look at the remains of oy 
young friend below, walk through the crowded cemeteries of oyr 
large cities, or stroll through a quiet country graveyard where 
those sleep whe went before us, lived in our houses, shared in our 
works and pleasures, acted and suffered and sinned as we do. Do 
we do not hear from each narrow grave, as well as from the lips of 
our departed friend, the solemn words of warning, “ Hodie mihi, 
cras tibi”? “Like you, I, too, was once young and strong and 
healthy and active. I mocked death and his fancied terrors, | 
smiled at the pictures of him drawn by preachers, and pitied the 
credulous throng who listened to them; but now I am in his grasp. 
I am his prey.” 

To many of us here present, perhaps, the innocent merriment of 
our young friend, his blithe and winsome manners were as sunshine 
to our souls in the dull gray monotony of everyday life. Nay, to 
some of you, perhaps, his soul was knit as that of Jonathan to 
David. But now he is gone the way of all flesh. ‘“ Though dead,” 
however, “he yet speaketh.” Listen briefly to some of the lessons 
he teaches. The words are mine, but the thoughts are his. 

I. The truths are general and abstract, but the circumstances 
under which they are announced lend them energy, vividness, and 
force. The death of our friend and fellow-parishioner teaches us 
not to bind ourselves inordinately to this life, or aught that it can 
either promise or give. Indeed, its promises are vain and empty, 
and ever exceed what it can or does give. Sooner or later we must 
quit all—home, friends, parents, wealth, and influence. ‘ We have 
not here a lasting city.” ‘ Let us, therefore,” as St. Paul advises, 
“seek one that is to come ” (Heb. xiii. 14). The most extensive land- 
owners, with their broad fields and unnumbered herds; the most 
powerful capitalists, with their untold wealth and piles of gold; 
the great rulers and leaders of men, with their world-reaching in- 
fluences, equally with the poorest and lowliest of their tenants or 
workmen or subjects, come down at last to the dark, cold, narrow 
dwelling of the grave. “Vides viventem, cogita morientem.” 
“You look, perhaps, with envy on a rich man living,” says St. 
Augustine; “think also of him dying.” “The rich man said to 
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ris soul: Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years; take 
thy rest, eat, drink, and make good cheer.” But God said to him: 
«Thou fool, this night do they require the soul of thee, and whose 
shall those things be which thou hast provided? So is he that 
layeth up treasures for himself and is not rich toward God” (Luke 
xii, 19, 20). Mark the closing words of this quotation. He does 
not blame the man for being rich. There are good rich men who 
do not worship wealth, but use it well; and there are bad poor ones 
whose hearts are filled with lust and covetousness of it. He blames 
the man because he was poor in virtues and good works. He 
blames him inasmuch as whilst he took care to lay up treasure 
on earth, was clad in purple and fared sumptuously every day; yet 
in the sight of God was a moral Lazarus, poor, blind, covered with 
rags and filth and vermin; for truly so is he that selfishly “ layeth 
treasures for himself and is not rich toward God.” 

A great deal is said and written nowadays about the need of 
making provision for old age, of laying up, by pension or annuity, 
something against a rainy day. It is wise and prudent, no doubt, 
in its way; but let us not forget to make timely provision, now 
that we can, for the long, endless day or dark, dreary night of 
eternity, “ when no man can work.” How carefully men put sav- 
ings in the bank, how they hoard and deny themselves almost the 
necessaries of life, against what may be only imaginary hard times, 
and yet never think of casting a farthing into God’s treasury, of 
laying up in the divine remembrance a store of merit and good 
works against the real hard times when opportunity and capacity 
for spiritual work and merit are no more. 

Were our young friend’s lips capable of utterance as mine are, 
how would not his words burn into our very souls the need of lay- 
ing up a treasure in heaven, that “ rust or moth can not consume ” 
nor “ thieves break in and steal;” the folly of building on the quick- 
sands of time, the truth of the words, “O Death, how bitter is the 
remembrance of thee to a man that hath peace in his possessions ” 
(Ecclus. xl. 1). 

II. A second lesson taught us by our departed friend is to esti- 
mate the body and its belongings at their proper value. We are 
composed, as you know, of a double element—the perishable and 
material, that we share with the beasts; and the imperishable and 
spiritual, that we have in common with the angels. The one 
crumbles into dust, returns to earth, as we see, “ Thy carcass is 
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fallen down: under thee shall the moth be strewed, and worms shall 
be thy covering” (Isa. xiv. 11), the other lives forever. It jg the 
body only that perishes, or rather, dissolves. The soul is immorta, 
The better part of ourselves, the conscious self, the part that alone 
is permanent under the ever changing, ever vanishing matter of 
our bodies, the soul, in fact, never dies. Strictly speaking, thos. 
we call dead are not dead. They still live. He whose loss we 
mourn to-day is alive in another world. Abraham and Isaac ang 
Jacob, the saints of the Old and of the New Law, our own fathers 
and mothers and theirs before them, the wicked who enjoyed life, 
the just who suffered—all are strangely and mysteriously alive 
Their bodies have gone, their tombs are empty, their ashes scattered 
to the four winds of heaven; yet, what made them men and women, 
their souls, are alive before God. Now the great lesson that the 
death of friends teaches us is not to set undue value on these bodies 
of ours, that will one day become the prey of worms; not to pamper 
or indulge them at the risk of starving or otherwise injuring oy 
immortal souls. Bear in mind that no sooner has the breath lef 
the body, no sooner has the soul winged its flight to another world, 
than these bodies that we mainly lived, perhaps, to adorn and take 
care of, are got ready to be hurried off to the grave, just as the 
dust and garbage of our streets are carted to the rubbish heap, 
lest they should infect and poison the air around us. Even our 
nearest and dearest friends and relatives, those who loved us ten- 
derly in life, will join and, indeed, must join in hiding us out of 
sight, thus removing all traces of the bodies we nursed and cherished 
so fondly, and, perhaps, lost our souls for. What are we doing 
now in the solemn pomp and ceremony of a funeral but dropping 
deep down into the earth the body of our beloved friend and con- 
panion, so lately the joy and pride and hope of a bereaved family? 
What sacrifices would they not have made to keep him in their 
midst? But now the decree is gone forth—the soul to God, his 
body to the dust; and we who loved him must help in carrying it 
out. Happily he had acted out in his short life the answer he so 
frequently and readily gave to one of the earliest questions of the 
Catechism, “ Of which should we take most care, our bodies or 
our souls?” He had not allowed “ wickedness to alter his under- 
standing or deceit beguile his soul,” and, therefore, “ being made 
perfect in a short space, he fulfilled a long time” (Wis. iv. 13). 
But is it so with us? Do we, or did we ever, put the soul and its 
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needs before the body and its sensual cravings? Alas! when there 
is aught wrong with the body what trouble we take, what sacrifices 
we are ready to undergo! But is it so when we feel our poor souls 
“eyen sick unto death,” conscience stricken, a prey to evil habits— 
ll spiritual power and energy gone? Take the one element of time, 
“the very stuff that life is made of,” how much of it is devoted to 
the soul? How much, on the other hand, to the fast-decaying, perish- 
ing body? What a difference the light of a deathbed will make in 
our judgment as to the relative value of body and soul—the temporal 
and the eternal! Indeed, everything we see around us here to-day— 
the bier, the coffin, the dead form of our young friend—all loudly tell 
ys to think less of the body and its passing wants and more of the 
soul and its vitally important claims. 

[IJ. Furthermore, in full consciousness that I speak the mind of 
the dead, I add another lesson as taught by the service we hold over 
our young friend to-day, and it is the value of a well-spent life, the 
truth, so often forgotten in life, that, “ With him that feareth the 
Lord, it shall be well in his latter end: and in the day of his death 
he shall be blessed ” (Ecclus. i. 13). Opinions often differ as to how 
to enjoy life when we have it; but when over the verdict is unan- 
imous. Even the most confirmed libertines will hesitate to say that 
they regard his lot as enviable and happy who merely had during 
life plenty of amusement, who was strong, healthy, rich, prosperous, 
and nothing more. No! the vital point for himself was, How did he 
behave? What was his conduct? Was he a good Christian or a 
bad one? Did he do his duty in all the various relations of life? 
Was he, before God, a good son, a good father, a good husband, a 
good member of holy Church? What was his character? In the 
depth of their hearts they feel that it was not the state of his account 
financially, but the state of his conscience, not the weight of his gold, 
but the weight of his personal merits, that form the standard of 
his condition now. His conduct during life alone measures his state 
after death. And why? Because we all know perfectly well that 
“what a man sows that also he shall reap” (Gal. vi. 8), that we 
can not gather grapes from thorns, nor figs from thistles. Each one 
will find exactly “his place ’’—the place that suits him and which 
he earned and prepared for himself during life. We carve, by our 
behavior here, the niche we are to occupy hereafter. It is often said 
in praise of a man that he was the builder of his own 
fortune; but, in the deepest and truest sense of the term, every 
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man is such. Surely we can not compare in importance the few 
closing years of life—itself “a mere dream of the night ”—with ih. 
endless existence that goes under the name of eternal life. Henc the 
truth we are preaching—and which all admit in theory, but so je, 
live up to in practice, that “to love God and keep His commang. 
ments is the whole of man ”—another way of saying that a wel. 
spent life is the supreme good; an ill-spent life the supreme ey 
Nobody knows this better than the youth we bury to-day. Hoy 
piercing and eloquent would his exhortation to holy living be wer 
he permitted to stand up in my place at this moment! But could, or 
rather should, his words be more impressive than those of Chrig. 
who said, “ What shall it profit a man to gain the whole world an 
lose his own soul?” “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
justice, and all these things shall be added unto you ” (Matt. vi, 33), 

Let us put ourselves in the position of those about to die. We 
have all to go through it one day. Let us reflect on what would give 
us most consolation at that dread moment. : Would it not be the re. 
membrance of a good and worthy life, a life spent mainly in God's 
service; a life, which if not as that of our young friend and neigh. 
bor an innocent one, was at least a penitent one; a life during which 
we could honestly say that, in spite of many sins and lapses from 
good, we yet strove for and aimed at higher things, tried, to the bet 
of our lights and graces, to know and to do the holy will of God 
Brought so closely and impressively into touch with death as we are 
to-day, let us be wise in time, and do now, while time and opportunity 
are ours, what we should like to have done then when our own 
turn comes, and both time and opportunity are no more. Remember 
the words of Scripture, “ The death of the wicked is very evil” (Ps. 
xxxiii. 22). “ Evils shall catch the unjust man unto destruction” 
(Ps. cxxxix. 12) ; but, “ Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord” 
(Apoc. xiv. 13); and, “ Precious in the sight of the Lord is the 
‘death of his saints” (Ps. cxv. 15). 





SACRED ORATORY. 


A COURSE IN SACRED ELOQUENCE. 


BY THE REV. JOHN PLACID CONWAY, O.P., S.T.M. 
(Conclusion. ) 
XI.—PANEGYRICS AND CATECHIZING. 


The Motive of all panegyrics is to kindle a holy rivalry in men’s hearts; it 
is not empty praise of the departed, but praise held out to allure the living. 

The MATTER may comprise the leading features of a life, the sayings or 
writings, the character, work, or place held in his day. It should not extend 
to mere outline of story; that is biography. The character of the subject 
should be elaborately drawn out. Some preachers have a sermon which they 
thrust like ready made clothing upon any saint: e. g., a panegyric upon St. 
Ignatius is made to do duty upon St. Dominic, with a few modifications; a 
very censurable practice. 

The Form of a panegyric gives it its true stamp. It is well to draw a 
portrait; this is done by describing the chief features of a career, ¢. g., St. 
Peter of Verona: (1) a model of religious observance; (2) an apostle in 
his ministry; (3) a martyr. A common outline would be, (1) piety, (2) 
learning, (3) zeal. One great feature alone may suffice if properly handled, 
e. g., St. Dominic a true reformer, or St. Thomas patron and model of stu- 
dents, St. Ambrose model of bishops, St. Magdalen type of repentance. It 
is a grave error to multiply contrast, e.g., in a panegyric on St. Dominic to 
assign these points (1) St. Benedict, (2) St. Dominic, (3) St. Ignatius, 
showing three true reformers: the mind is led away from the main subject. 
Father’s Burke’s outline is a masterly one: he makes bold to compare the 
heart of St. Dominic with the Heart of Christ consumed with three loves: 
(1) for His Heavenly Father, (2) His earthly Mother (Mary), and (3) His 
bride the Church. One should discriminate between an occasional and an 
annual panegyric; in the latter case the story is well known and calls for 
skilful adaptation. It is not a panegyric to preach upon “ The Triumph of 
Grace,” or “The Changeless Kingdom,” etc., and use the saint merely by 
way of illustration: on the contrary, preach the saint and point the moral. 
The end to be well kept in view is to entertain, still more to edify and 
glorify, most of all to create a feeling of high resolve to imitate, since all 
saints are set forth by the Church as models for our imitation. 

The ITALIAN STYLE is all praise of the saint with but brief application to 
the hearers; the FRENCH is quite the opposite: the MIXED VARIETY proves best 
to English ears. : 

CaTEcHIzING. This is a most solemn obligation, binding parish priests, 
and a profitable duty for all priests. Before catechizing let a man learn his 
catechism, that is, study higher catechisms to be able fully to expound the 
simpler manual for children. There is the Catechism of the Council of Trent, 
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the Catechism of Perseverance, Catechismus Brevissimus of Augustine Hun. 
neus given in most editions of St. Thomas’ Summa, and the Teacher's 
Catechism. A work of special interest is TEACHER’s HANDBOOK TO THE Carp. 
CHISM, by the Rev. A. Urban. It is complete, practical, and exhaustive, 
though never overstepping the limits of the schoolroom. 

Let the explanations be SIMPLE, accommodated to young or uneducated 
minds: by frequent repetitions the truths are impressed; by constant ques. 
tioning, and changing the words of such questions, the right answers are 
drawn out. Let the catechizing be PLEASANT, illustrated with stories or ex. 
amples of familiar objects, since young minds soon tire: a priest can come to 
their level without loss of dignity but with great gain of power as the sower 
of first seeds. Don’t stint words of encouragement and praise, be always 
gentle, patient, winning, and the seeds will of a surety ripen into a harvest 


of faith. 


XII.—MIssions AND RETREATS. 


Missions. The INstruction should be couched in homely language devoid 
of any oratorical form or Scriptural proofs, this brings out the sermon in 
telling contrast. The Sermon should be powerfully constructed and ener- 
getically delivered, dealing with the Four Last Things, Sin, Sorrow, Purpose 
of Amendment, Rule of Life, Avoiding Occasions of Sin, etc. One anecdote 
in each suffices, but let it be telling and to the point. When the matter of 
the sermon is awe-inspiring let the peroration be soothing: this was the way 
of the prophets. Soften down menaces by divine assurances of pardon, re- 
proaches by praise: temper the matter furthermore by the manner, acting 
rather as a father than as a judge, so can one be terrible yet consoling. One 
has to aim at solid conviction to secure lasting amendment, rather than at 
creating a passing furore which soon spends itself, and leaves no permanent 
impression for good. 

RETREATS. The matter and the manner draw the lines of demarcation 
sharply from a Mission. 

1. THE MANNER. Retreats are preached sitting, the whole tone is sub- 
dued, gesture almost uncalled for beyond play of the hands. The whole at- 
mosphere must be highly spiritual, walking, as one does, on a higher level: 
the whole manner should breathe Gravity, SWEETNESS, and SINCERITY. 
Gravity brings solemnity in fulfilling a holiest duty, SwEETNEss allures and 
wins ready souls, and rouses torpid ones, SINCERITY begets confidence, when 
listeners realize that the preacher is speaking ex intimo corde. Thoughts 
should be interspersed with affections, with ascensiones cordis, hence the 
prayerful manner is the most efficacious. 

2. THE Matter. This will depend upon the auditory. There are Retreats 
to Priests only, to Priests who are religious, to religious women, to active 
and contemplative Orders, to Religious Congregations of either sex which 
have not the full status of religious life, to Tertiaries living in the world, to 
youths in college aiming at the priesthood, to scholars of either sex, to 
teaching bodies, and private retreats for individuals. Again, there is the 
duration of the exercises, ranging from three to ten days; and the motive 
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of making a retreat, from obligation of rule, or from some special reason, 
and with one definite purpose, as preparation for profession or ordination. 
To each class should be assigned the common duties of the Christian life, 
supplemented by the obligations of their respective states. The great truths 
have to be preached to religious as well as to the laity. 

A—To Reticious. The matter must comprise the Vocation or End of 
life, the Vows, Sin and Tepidity with their remedies, the duty of Prayer, 
Meditation, Holy Mass, etc. The preacher can map out his matter as he 
pleases, provided he covers the entire ground: to dwell on one thought 
throughout, e. g., “the life of prayer,” proves monotonous, and not over 
profitable : it is always well to have from four to six schemata of Retreats. 

Here is one of many feasible plans, providing for a morning and evening 
meditation and afternoon Conference: 

I. Day. Opening Meditation, “The Grace of a Retreat,” showing (1) the 
aim, (2) the work, (3) the spirit of the Retreat. 

II. Day. Image of God in holiness: Religious Life: Conference on Work. 

III. Day. Religious Character: Perfection through Charity: Conference 
on Recreation. 

IV. Day. The Holy Rule: First Obstacle, Temptation: Conference on 
Spiritual Reading. 

V. Day. Second Obstacle, Sin: Third Obstacle, Tepidity: Conference on 
Silence. 

VI. Day. First Remedy, Penance: Second Remedy, Prayer: Conference on 
Divine Office. 

VII. Day. Third Remedy, Holy Eucharist: The work of grace: Con- 
ference on Practical means of purifying the soul. 

VIII. Day. Chastity: Obedience: Conference on Poverty in spirit. 

IX. Day. Humility: The Sacred Passion: Conference on Fraternal Charity, 
or Our Conventual Home. 

X. Conclusion: Address on Perseverance, or on The good odor of Christ. 


B.—C.ercy RETREATS embrace obligations toward one’s own soul, then 
toward other souls: the aim, work, and spirit of the ministry: dangers and 
safeguards. 

C.—To Active Orpers. It suffices to work in the particular scope of the 
Order into certain meditations, or to devote one address to the point, such as 
teaching. 

D.—To YoutH 1N GENERAL. Short and interesting lectures on their state 
of life suffice: avoid suggesting evil to young minds, and deal out much honey 
of encouragement. 

Since the preaching of retreats is the highest form of the ministry, it re- 
quires elaborate preparation of reading, note-taking, study of the best models, 
and mastery of the Pauline Epistles. In conclusion, let the neophyte who 
mounts the chair of truth remember that very old adage: 


Ascendens sine labore 
Descendet sine honore. 
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SERMONS, ADDRESSES, ETC., DELIVERED ON VARIOUS 
OCCASIONS. 


OPENING OF A MISSION. 
BY THE REV. A. M, BILLIAU, SEDRO WOOLLEY, WASH. 


“ Behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, that shall be to all the peo- 
ple.”—Luke ii. to. 


Near Bethlehem, some shepherds were keeping the night watches over their 
flock. Suddenly, at the midnight hour, the Gospel tells us, the heavens became 
all ablaze, and they trembled with great fear. Then it was that an angel 
appeared to them and said: “ Fear not; for behold I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, that shall be to all the people. For this day is born to you a 
Saviour, who is Christ the Lord.” 

Then this greeting announced redemption, salvation, eternal joy to the 
world; it announces the same thing to you to-day. What is the meaning of 
this Cross, of the priests, who are strangers and are introduced to you? All 
this means a mission with all its graces and blessings. We bring you tidings 
of joy. 

Fear not. We do not come to bring you any other message but the same 
good tidings of salvation. We do not come to speak harsh words, or to re- 
proach you for having forsaken the God-Man who died for you. It is true, 
here stands and will stand all through the mission the sad reminder of what 
sin made Him suffer. But it is intended to remind you of something more 
startling still, the crushing love that brought the great God of heaven so low; 
and His sufferings show that love. 

We do not come to sadden your hearts. We do not come to take from, 
but to add to your happiness. We have no burdens to lay upon your 
shoulders too heavy for human weakness. No, my brethren, we come, it is 
true, in the name of Him who bore the heavy burden. But why ?—that yours 
might be light. Who in the days of his earthly life cried out, and still cries 
out: “ Come to me, for my yoke is sweet and my burden light.” 

Ours, indeed, are the good tidings, tidings of great joy, of joy from the 
only source of real joy and happiness, from the coming of Jesus, our divine 
Saviour. We come to tell you that, as it was nineteen hundred years ago, so it 
is now. Looking down from heaven, God sees men wandering in ways of sin, 
unhappy now and ever approaching nearer the home of eternal misery. And 
He would perforce come again to do now in a special way what He so often 
did before to lead them back to God, to happiness, to heaven. But He sends 
us, his unworthy missionaries. We come and announce His coming to help 
you to cleanse your souls, if there be in them stains of sin; to help you to 
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make them still more beautiful, if even now they are pleasing in His sight. 
Let but our united efforts succeed in this great work of preparation; and at 
the end of the mission one and all will bear me out in saying that we were 
indeed the bearers of good tidings. Jesus will have taken up His abode in the 
heart of each; multitudes of angels will sing again: “Glory to God in the 
highest, and peace on earth to men of good will.” 

Yes, the mission over, God will be glorified not by a few devout souls, but 
by the whole parish. Those who glorify Him now will have learned new and 
better ways. Those who by their sinful lives have taken from instead of 
adding to His glory, will have turned to Him with their whole hearts and 
taken once more their place among His faithful servants. All will be united 
as one family in honoring God, the best of fathers. All will be men of good 
will, and therefore enjoying that peace which is promised to such: peace 
with God, peace with our neighbor, peace with ourselves. These are large 
promises I am making, yet, knowing as I do the extraordinary graces which 
the mission brings, and calculating, as I think I may, on your determination 
to use these graces well, those promises are not too large. 

Yes, my brethren, God’s grace and our good use of His grace are the two 
sources of success in every spiritual work. And as when a man is about 
to undertake any great work, his first act is to sit down and caluclate what 
assistance he is to receive from others, what he has got to do himself. So let 
this be our first act to-night to measure as well as we can: 1. The assistance 
that God now offers; and 2. What is required at our hands. 

May Jesus and Mary grant us that, when we have considered both, we make 
the strong resolution that the little we have to do shall be done earnestly. 

I. Assistance God now Offers.—To understand this, let us consider what 
a mission is. A mission is a time of extraordinary mercy on the part of 
God; and a time of prayer and penance on your part. 

A mission, I say, is a message of mercy from almighty God. We do not 
come from ourselves, but we come in the name of God. Of ourselves we are 
poor, weak, worthless sinners, but God has chosen us. He who ever chooses 
the little things of this world to confound the great and the weak things to con- 
found the strong has made us His priests and His missionaries, and sent us 
in His name to you. Yes; we come with the express approbation of our 
Holy Father, the Pope, who recognizes us as missionaries of the Catholic 
Church. We come with the express approbation of the bishop of the dio- 
cese, who has placed in our hands the greatest powers to assist your souls. 
We come on the earnest entreaty of Father N——, whose zeal and love is 
well known to you. 

We come then in the name of God. We come also with the spirit of God. 
And mercy, infinite mercy, is the spirit of God. Why, then, do we come? 
We come to settle terms of peace between you and God, to put an end to 
war between you and God. The Almighty is a God of peace, His only desire 
is that His creatures should live at peace with Him and in His love. But 
an enemy has come among mankind, and wherever that enemy appeared there 
has been war. Who is this enemy? It is sin. Wherever there is sin, there 
is peace broken, the peace with God, the peace too often with our neighbor, 
the peace always with our own conscience. 
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But God in His mercy has sent again and again messengers to make peace, 
Prophets succeeded prophets, all messengers from God to rebel man, ali 
offering terms of peace. But alas, too often was the peace spurned; ang 
when accepted, peace was made to be treacherously broken. Repeated fail. 
ures did not wear out the patience of the long-suffering God. No; it only 
moved Him to a greater effort, and that was to send His own Son. 

Well might the angels expect the triumph of peace. Well might they sing 
at His birth: “ Peace to men of good will.” For was not He seen long ago 
in vision as the Prince of Peace, and had it not been foretold that at His 
coming the lion even would lie down with the lamb? My brethren, you 
know His life and death. No prophet of the many, no servant of the King 
was treated half so badly as the King’s Son. Remember the sad days of His 
Passion. Jesus was in an agony, and His sweat became as drops of blood 
trickling down upon the ground, so great was His sorrow at the sight of our 
sins. Then, says the Gospel, in its austere language, Pilate took Jesus and 
scourged Him. And the soldiers, platting a crown of thorns, pressed that 
horrid bundle into His head. Then carrying the cross, the heavy burden of 
our sins, Jesus went to Mount Calvary. Here is represented the last scene of 
His life. And bowing His head, He gave up the ghost. So is closed the life 
of Jesus on earth. Yet, still a merciful and peace-loving God, our dear 
Saviour would not give up the attempt at reconciliation. And so from the 
side of the dying Saviour has come forth his Bride, the holy Church, with her 
sacraments, her priesthood, and her sacrifice. All meant to carry out the 
work of reconciliation, to make peace between men and God. 

And yet, after all this has been done, look out on the world this moment, 
How stands it between God and His creatures? Is it not perpetual war? 
Everywhere the world is given up to every form of sin, doing its best to 
make God’s law a dead letter, whilst wicked men are boasting and tell abroad 
that He is beaten so thoroughly out of His own creation that He will never 
dare to claim His rights again. And is this the worst? No; it is not. He 
has still a few disciples who bear His name and who profess to fight on His 
side. Yet what is their state? What is the life of many calling themselves 
Catholics? You know it, my brethren; they live in drunkenness, impurity, 
cursing, indifference for their religious duties. Slaves of the devil, enemies 
of Jesus Christ, and the worst kind of enemies because pretending to be 
friends. 

Yes, my brethren, even here in this parish, are there not some who, despite 
a church at their very door, despite the holy sacrifice offered up every Sun- 
day, despite the constant and earnest warnings of your zealous pastor, have 
for months and years remained in mortal sin? From the depths of hell the 
damned cried out for their condemnation: “ Revenge, Lord! revenge! For one 
sin I am suffering thousands of years, and they have committed hundreds.” 
The just of God cried out: “ How long, O Lord? Cut them off. Why cumber 
they the earth?” But louder than all was the cry of Jesus, your Saviour: 
“Spare, O Lord, spare!” Yet a little. Give them over to Me for a while. 
Let Me bring them together night after night. Let Me put before them the 
terrible malice of the sins they are committing, the awful consequence of 
death in mortal sin. Let Me show them one by one the eternal truths of 
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holy religion. Let Me but get all, young and old, good and sinner, to join 
their prayers night and morning, at Holy Mass, in the Rosary, at Benediction, 
and the hardest heart will grow soft, and the weakest will be made strong. 
Oh! how fervently has not this prayer gone up before the throne of God, 
and now it has been granted. Now you have all this. You have received the 
grace of a holy mission. 

“In an acceptable time I have heard thee, and in the day of salvation I 
have helped thee.” The mission is such a day of salvation, such an ac- 
ceptable time of abounding graces. For the mission contains them all: a 
grace not given often, a grace which many will receive for the first time, a 
grace which many undoubtedly receive now for the last time. Oh! that I 
could give you a true idea of this grace. In the eyes of St. Vincent de Paul 
it was so great that he said he would defy a man to attend a mission right 
through and not be converted. In fact, St. Alphonsus says, experience shows 
us what power over hearts and what abundance of graces the divine Majesty 
usually bestows upon missions, so that through them are effected the most 
extraordinary, nay, even the most wonderful conversions, not only of in- 
dividuals, but of whole cities, which, like Babylon in wickedness, have been 
changed by the missions into heavenly sanctuaries. 

And we can in a measure see how this is. For is not the whole super- 
natural agency of the Church put in motion during the mission, and brought 
to bear upon the sinner for his conversion? An extraordinary blessing is 
attached to the work of the missionaries in the pulpit and in the confessional. 
The grace of God is imparted to every sermon, but to a mission-sermon it is 
given in an exceptional degree, so that it may “show spirit and power” 
(I. Cor. ii. 4), and become “ more piercing than any two-edged sword, reach- 
ing unto the division of the soul and the spirit, and the joints and the 
marrow” (Heb. iv. 12). “ For it is not you that speak, says the Lord, but the 
spirit of your Father that speaketh in you” (Matt. x. 20). 

Holy Church, knowing the good effects of a mission-sermon, grants seven 
years and seven times forty days indulgence to those who hear it, in order 
to induce the people to come and to attend. Again, Holy Church endows the 
missionaries with exceptional power, which they apply to all sinners of good 
will in the Sacrament of Penance. The Sacrament of Penance, so much 
dreaded at other times, is eagerly sought in the mission. People who 
neglected this sacrament for years before are the first at the confessional in 
the mission, with the best dispositions, trampling all shame under foot, giving 
up long-protracted habits of sin, gaining complete victory over their cor- 
rupted hearts, and receiving strength and consolation. Take away the false 
shame which, alas! my brethren, leads countless souls into hell. Oh! how 
often does it not happen at the holy time of a mission that poor sinners who 
for years upon years have kept something hidden deep down in their hearts, 
perhaps from their childhood, make for the first time of their life a real peace 
with God by a real good confession. During the mission you can come any 
time you like. You have the advantage of a strange confessor, who has 
never seen you before, and most probably will never see you again. Once the 
confessions begin, we shall be at your service all the day long. Everything’ 
in our power to assist you in returning to God we shall do, and our greatest 
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happiness will be to know that we have not stood in God’s way, but have 
been a real help to you. See there the extraordinary blessing attached to the 
mission. 

Now is it too much to describe the mission as a time when people are 
forced to save their souls? It is now especially that Our Lord seems to 
repeat those words of the Master of the feast: “Go out and compel them to 
come in.” I remember once a remarkable case of this in a town in the south 
of Scotland. We opened a mission there on a Saturday evening. A man who 
was leading a very sinful life, as soon as he heard of it, made up his mind 
that he would not come or give up his sin. Toward the end of the week 
he began to waver in his resolution, and fearing to give in, he threw up his 
work and went off to England. The following Monday morning he was one 
of the first in the church. Having heard of his strange conduct, the priest 
went to speak to him. “ Well,” said he, “I will tell you the truth. I made 
up my mind not to come, and went off to England to get out of your way, 
But when I got the length of Newcastle it seemed as if there was something 
pushing me back. I could not get a moment rest, so I just said in the name 
of God I would not fly in His face any longer, and here I am now.” 

Come then, my brethren, to the holy mission. God calls you to it. He can 
not bear any longer that sin should hold sway in your soul. Justice calls for 
vengeance on the sinner. But the merciful God, who wishes not the death 
of the sinner, but rather that he be converted and live, prefers pardon to 
punishment, condescends to stretch out His hands and beg for what He has 
every claim to. If, then, to-day you hear the voice of God, harden not 
your hearts. Come one, come all. 

Come ye, who are serving God and loving Him. You wish, do you not, 
to serve Him better and love Him more? Come, then, and He will be your 
teacher, and pour forth new measures of love from His Sacred Heart into 
yours. You wish to see Him loved and honored by all. Come, then, and by 
your presence encourage, and by your prayers help the poor sinner to turn 
to his God. 

Come you, who are leading a careless life, whose days are passing quickly 
and whose hearts are set upon the mere trifles of the world; come to the 
holy mission, and Jesus on the cross will teach you that you were made for 
something higher than eating and drinking, working and sleeping. He will 
teach you the secret of turning the failures of life into successes and making 
the successes of time eternal. 

Come you, who by your sins are scandalizing the Church of God and 
damning your own soul. You whose life is giving the lie to your faith. Oh! 
come now and do something to make up for what you have done. Jesus 
Christ will not cast up or reproach you with what you have done. Come, 
and though you are a sinner a thousand times worse than Magdalen, though 
you had sold Him like Judas, come to Him now, and your very sins will bea 
title to a high place in His mercy. 

Come, oh yes, come all ye who feel a load of sin weighing heavily upon 
your heart. No matter how secret that sin may be, Jesus sees it and has 
suffered for it. But He makes no account of His own sufferings. No; He 
only thinks of you and asks you to come now and lay down the burden of 
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sin at the foot of the cross, and He will bear it away where it will be seen 
no more. No matter how old the habit of sin, no matter how often you have 
fallen back. Who knows but this is the day of grace for which your guardian 
angels, the friends who loved you on earth and who are now in heaven, & 
prayed and longed? 

Come then—come one and come all. Oh! what a glorious day is this. What 
a day of joy to the angels and saints. They see that God is about to visit 
once more, and work the redemption of His people. What a day of joy for i 
us, whom the good God has chosen to be the bearers of these good tidings. 4 
Only one thing, my brethren, throws the shadow over our joy, and that is 
the fear that there may be found some who would not correspond with this m 
grace. Lest this, God’s greatest favor, should be thrown back in His face i 
unused. It has happened sometimes, though, thank God, not often. And we 
know the people of N—— too well to think that it is likely to happen here. 
Yet the mere possibility should put us all on our guard, and from the very 
first day resolve to let nothing interfere with our mission. 

The devil, our enemy, knows full well what good a mission does. He has Hi 
seen it often before. A sinner, whom he thought secured for eternity, escaped f 
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his clutches. Many a poor soul sunk in habits of drunkenness or impurity in 
the few short weeks of a mission became a good Christian. Many a poor Mt 
sinner who committed some shameful sin long years ago and kept it hidden iif 
in his heart until God sent him the grace of a mission. This the devil tH 
knows full well, and therefore he will do everything in his power against i 
the mission. He will strive to put difficulties in your way to keep you from fi 
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the services, difficulties in your families, difficulties in your own heart, making 
you believe you can not come to the church, you can not bear the fatigue. 
When the grace of God pours a flood of light into your soul, bringing out 
things that you have never confessed, he will try to persuade you that it is but } 
imagination. When it shows you duties of your state in life you have always ti 
neglected, he will whisper to you that you are no worse than your neighbor, tt 
that you can not do any better. More than this, over and over again have rh 
I known cases of people having the fiercest temptations just as they were be- 
ginning in earnest the work of the mission. Meeting with people they had rt 
not seen for years, unusual work to do, unexpected to go. And, alas! how | 
many cases have I not known of people yielding to these temptations, falling é 
into great sin, dying in that state, and going down to hell just as the very k 
time was almost forcing them into heaven. 

Yes; the devil knows well what good the mission brings forth, therefore 
he will work against it. But let him do his worst. God is with us. The i 
Blessed Virgin Mary is praying for us, your guardian angels, your patron i 
saints, your friends in heaven are praying. And with all this help, no fear 
but we shall have a good mission, if only you do your part. f 


(Will be continued.) 
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THE TEACHING OF CATECHISM AND BIBLE HISTorRy, 
BY THE REV. WALTER J. SHANLEY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Christian doctrine constitutes the most important branch in the 
curriculum of the parochial school. Its aim and purpose are derived 
from the nature of religion, which is not merely the knowledge of 
God and His law, but also the worship of God and the accordance of 
conduct with the divine will. The aim of Christian doctrine is 
twofold: 

To impart knowledge of Christian truths and to develop Christian 
life. It is not instruction merely, but principally education. 

“ Instruction,” says Mgr. Dupanloup, “ provides the mind with the 
knowledge of certain things; education lifts up the whole soul. In- 
struction addresses itself directly only to the understanding ; educa- 
tion forms at the same time the understanding, the heart, the char- 
acter and the conscience. To do the work of the Catechism, then, is 
not only to teach children Christianity, it is to educate them in 
Christianity. The question is not only how to instruct or how to 
make religion understood ; but how to teach souls, to convert them, 
to make them love God; how to root out all the evil inclinations of 
these young hearts and to sow in them the seeds of all virtues ; how to 
inspire them with a horror of evil and with the love of good. This 
is the end always to be kept in view.” 

The memory drill of the Catechism, by which the study of Chris- 

tian doctrine is made a mere school task, is not education. 
This is teaching Catechism without teaching religion. Education is 
the training of the mind, the heart, the character. Failure in religious 
education is due, in a great measure, not so much to defective text 
books as to defective system and method in teaching, especially the 
neglect of a thorough cultivation of the religious sentiment and affec- 
tions in the hearts of the children. In secular teaching we simply 
impart knowledge, but in religious teaching we must impart not only 
knowledge, but a spirit of devotion as well. We must teach faith 
and morals, faith which has to deal with belief, and morals with 
action. 


1080 
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One may know his Catechism and not his religion. Religion is 
preeminently a practical thing. The question of an efficient religious 
training for our children has risen to the dimensions of a great 
problem. It is the object of a new science—catechetics, an art which 
forms an important subject that has been fully investigated in Ger- 
many, whilst we have not yet grasped the truth that such a branch 
of knowledge exists. 

Psychological principles and classifications, theological technicali- 
ties and the results of countless experiences are investigated and com- 
pared. 

The Rev. Father Glancey, Religious Inspector in the Diocese of 
Birmingham, points out some of the errors in our teaching. 

“T venture to submit the opinion that, besides the great error of 
psychological principles, there are two other sources of error in our 
religious teaching. One regards the Catechisms themselves, of the 
form in which religious doctrine is expressed. The other regards the 
method in which religious doctrine is conveyed to the children, viz. : 
the learning, by rote, of cut and dried formulas. A double obstacle 
is thus raised, as if to prevent religious training from producing its 
full effect on youthful minds. Ali the efforts of zeal and ingenuity, 
all the expenditure of time and labor, are discounted or made half 
nugatory by the combined influence of these two fundamental mis- 
takes. It has confirmed the old axiom that an automaton will not 
produce life and intelligence. Instead of smoothing away, it has 
increased the difficulty of learning Catechism, by increasing the bulk 
of sentences and the number of unnecessary words. It has given 
undve prominence to the question and thrust the answer in the back- 
ground. Under the influence of this, the last state of the children has 
become worse than the first. Are our books rusty? Are our weapons 
broken or blunted? In a word, are our methods right or wrong? 
Are the instruments we are using adapted to the purpose for which 
they are intended?” 

It is no wonder that multitudes of children subjected to this sys- 
tem eventually part with religion, for religion has not entered deeply 
into their lives. 

It is not expedient that the almost sole and only object proposed 
for children should be knowledge. The faculties of children are not 
a sort of mill, to be employed in grinding question and answer. 
Practices of piety as well as questions of knowledge should be in- 
stilled. There is a natural tendency to exalt knowledge at the expense 
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of piety. But the child has not only an intellect to be developed, by 
also a moral nature to be trained. Conscience should be cultivate 
as well as memory. In the great after-struggle of life the child will 
be obliged to draw on its store of piety more largely than on its store 
of knowledge. 

It is easy to interest children in religion and to make them love it 
if we use the right method. Teaching is not training. Children can 
not learn from mere teaching. The engineer does not learn through 
lectures or reading that which is necessary to render him skilfy, 
One may read innumerable lectures on art, and yet never be able to 
sketch. A child is not taught music by a series of talks on music 
He is not brought to do things by speculative considerations pre- 
sented to him. Bishop Bellord states broadly that young Catholics 
throughout the world fall away easily in large numbers from the 
faith, and charges this result to defective religious education, and 
principally to defect of method. He claims that from an experience 
in teaching, from investigation and inquiries in several countries, from 
his reading, and from the expression of opinion provoked by his writ- 
ings on the subject, that he is justified in this appreciation, and js 
supported by many who are qualified to form a judgment on the 
subject. The Rev. Edward Carroll, in the Pastoralia, a journal 
for priests, lays down the thesis that the lamentable irreligion of s 
many is due to their ignorance alone, and not to their surroundings: 
and that this ignorance prevails among those who have “ gone 
through the mill,” and who “ have passed the regulation examina- 
tion and have enjoyed all the advantages that Catholic education in 
England can provide them with.” 

The fault, it is claimed, lies in the method of teaching. 

1. Religion is made a school task, and is taught solely with a 
view to examinations. 

2. The memory of the child is developed, but not the reason. 
The conscience, heart, and imagination of the child are untouched. 
The instruction is addressed only to the memory, and the effect is 
to dry up and warp their powers and affections. 

One of the great authorities in England on religious education, 
Very Rev. Provost Wenham, inspector for the Diocese of South- 
wark, expresses most complete agreement with this opinion and 
lays the blame on rigid school methods of religious instruction, 
which is not “as at a mother’s knee,” or by the paternal instructions 
of a spiritual father training souls. 
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Rev. Lord Archibald Douglas, another competent authority, asserts 
that the immense number of young people who collapse when their 
school life is over is due to the “ very widespread neglect and mis- 
management of their education between the ages of seven and four- 
teen.” 

They have no solid religious grasp. Their religion seems to be 
sitting loose on them, to be more an affair of head than of heart. 

It is claimed that the elementary schools of England and Ireland 
are defective in religious education, because there is no religious 
education, only instruction. Religion is made an additional lesson, a 
question of will, but the children receive no individual training. It 
is contended that the corporate will not serve them, when they will 
meet the temptations of life, not collectively, but individually. Mere 
drill will never enlist interest nor impel pupils to inquire further. 
Unless the truths are brought to the level of the children’s capacity, 
they may learn the text now and for now, and pass a brilliant exam- 
ination, and yet neglect to receive the Sacraments. 

The everlasting memorizing of the dead letter of the Catechism, 
without a thorough explanation of the same, is soul-killing, is killing 
religion in the souls of our rising generation. 

The presentation of the dogmas to the child’s intellect, rather than 
to his memory, the greatest stress laid on the virtues of life, and more 
prominence given to the beauty of Catholic worship, will produce 
better and more lasting results. 

Scarmelli, in his “ Directorium Mysticum,” says: 

“The Catechism most usually is not a familiar and intelligible 
instruction, but is a theological treatise, which on account of its brief- 
ness is more difficult to the comprehension of children and the 
ordinary faithful than the Summa of St. Thomas is to beginners in 
theology.” 

There are different systems or courses of Christian doctrine pre- 
scribed or proposed and followed in different schools. The best 
systems, though apparently radically different, can be reduced to the 
course proposed by Bishop Dupanloup. As the standard according 
to which children are grouped for religious instruction differs from 
that of other studies, he makes the basis of classification the reception 
of the Sacraments. 

The lower classes (first and second school years) will comprise 
those children who have not yet received the Sacraments ; the middle 
grade (third and fourth school years) those who are being prepared 
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for the reception of the Sacraments ; the upper grade (fifth to eighth 
school years) those who have already received their first Communion 

Spirago intimates that a course of Christian doctrine must take 
into account principles which he regards as fundamental. 

1. The principal subject of the first religious instruction is Bible 
history, for catechetical instruction would be to no purpose with 
little children. 

2. The Catechism instruction must be spread out over two years 
at least. Experience has shown in this country that it takes longer, 

3. The Catechism is to be gone through at least twice, B 
means of detailed repetition truths are more clearly grasped. By 
the repetition must be more than a bare recapitulation. 

As it is impossible in a grammar school course to deal with al] 
narratives of Bible history, the teacher in the selection should be 
guided by the rule: 

“ Non multa, sed multum,” Not many things, but much. 

Some diocesan programs fix thirty or forty Bible stories a year. In 
some schools in Germany Bible history is taught in concentric cycles 
from the lowest to the highest grades in Catechism. Knecht, who js 
an acknowledged authority, claims that the course should be so ar- 
ranged that the children as they advance to higher grades repeat the 
lessons heard in the lower grades. 

In the arrangement, the Bible stories of the New Testament 
should precede those of the Old Testament, because they are easier, 
and because it is more important that children should know first the 
life of Our Lord than the lives of the personages of the Old Testa- 
ment. Furthermore, the New Testament enables them to leam 
quicker the truths of the Christian religion and the meaning of the 
Christian festivals. 

The best method is not the chronological order. At least for the 
lower grades the Scripture history should be grouped round the cen- 
tral doctrines of our faith. This topical system demands that the 
same subjects be treated at the same time in the Bible history and the 
Catechism class. In the upper grades, where a text book of Bible 
history is used, the chronological order is preferable. 

The efficiency of the Catechist is the important element in re- 
ligious education. Ability is requisite, but knowledge is paramount. 
Bishop Stang, in his “ Pastoral Theology,” asserts that a school does 
not deserve the name of a Catholic parochial school unless it is visited 
by the priest for catechetical instruction. He contends that the 
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charge for teaching Catechism in schools can not be left entirely to 
the teachers, that no person except one who has studied theology is 
capable of teaching religion or imparting catechetical instruction. 

It may be necessary to depend in a great measure on the teachers 
for the religious instruction. It is the custom in some schools to con- 
gregate the children, especially the upper grades, in the assembly 
hall once a week for an instruction by the priest, and three times a 
week every quarter, when they are preparing for the reception of the 
Sacraments. In large and busy parishes it is almost impossible for 
the priest to give daily instruction. As the teachers are not versed 
in theology, they can not be efficient, unless their deficiency of knowl- 
edge be supplied. They can be assembled at intervals, about once a 
month, and a course of Christian doctrine can be given them with 
proper disposition and orderly arrangement. 

The sisters and brothers who are charged with the education of 
our children deserve great credit for the zeal, energy, and patience 
with which they have discharged the difficult duty of teaching Chris- 
tian doctrine. 

It is very evident that the branch of Christian doctrine is very im- 
portant in parochial school work. It is also clear that it is a difficult 
study. Its paramount importance demands ability, energy, and perse- 
verance in order to overcome its difficulties. 

Results will be commensurate with the labor expended. Thorough 
work will produce precious fruit, and far-reaching consequences that 
can not be measured. In the face of difficulty, our zeal, activity, and 
patience are challenged by the glorious promise : 

“They who instruct others unto justice shall shine like stars for all 
eternity.” 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL TOPICS. 


BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN, 
XII.—‘ CHILDREN AND PARENTS.” 


Much more might be said relative to the children, yet the little 
that has been said on the vast subject opens the door to many prac. 
tical suggestions. One thing always to be kept in mind is that the 
child is, in the main, not quick at catching or comprehensive jn 
grasping. Catechism is to be doled out, therefore, in small morsels, 
In this, wise assimilation will be wholesome and fruitful. The chil- 
dren are for the most of the time exclusively in the hands of their 
respective instructors. The director can not be everywhere, though 
—pardon the contradictory nature of the statement—the more ubiqui- 
tous he is the better. It is part of his high office to visit each class, 
The visitation, if possible, ought to be weekly. His entrance upon 
the scene should be productive not of terror, but of gladness. Well 
for him if he catches a gleam of welcome in every eye—in the eye 
of the teacher as well as of the pupil. It is no sin if he be lavish of 
praise and encouragement. Punishment or reprimand without the 
admixture of the stimulation which comes from cheering words will 
not subserve its ends. If he at times, in every class, takes the place 
of the teacher he will soon discover what is the standing of the 
class and the efficiency of the catechist. In his treasure house the 
more rewards are stored up, the better. His indispensable duty in all 
cases is to detect whether the children are working or not, whether 
they are advancing or not, and whether the doctrinal knowledge of 
the teacher is adequate to the task by its clearness, fulness, and 
orthodoxy—above all orthodoxy. This orthodoxy is not to be meas- 
ured by the letter of the dogma only, but by its spirit. It is to be 
tested, not by memory of the child only, but by his instincts and 
his dispositions. It were profitable and necessary to inquire how 
the children are affected toward Catholic principles, devotions, and 
customs. 

Catechetical instruction is intended as a powerful means to 
enlighten the child, but chiefly to make him, in his whole nature, 
in head and heart, yea, and in his senses, Catholic. Every Sunday 
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the child should leave the school as from a bath of Catholicity, 
invigorated against evil and worldly and irreligious influences. The 
director has one corrective always within reach. There is nothing 
to prevent him from giving twice a month or oftener a public ex- 
planation of the essentials of the faith. This will be a remedy 
against the doctrinal and other mistakes unwillingly committed by 
the auxiliaries. It will help catechists and catechumens. It may 
take ten or fifteen minutes from the routine of the school, but the 
loss will be abundantly indemnified by the large gain that will accrue 
to all. We may think what we like concerning this matter, but of 
this one thing we may feel certain, that in a majority of cases 
catechists, be they sisters or laymen or lay women, make not a 
few erroneous statements about the Catholic Church while com- 
municating its doctrine to their pupils. Were a fact of this nature 
to go disregarded, much of the good of the Sunday School would 
be impaired. Better a loss of time or a contracting of the program 
than a flaw in doctrine. The amount of time allotted to this general 
lesson given by the director will depend largely on the finished or 
incomplete preparation of the reverend superintendent. 

Method is the life principle of all pedagogic success. It supposes ap- 
plication on the part of the boys and girls. This application is meas- 
ured by the assiduity of the teacher. An orderly teacher will win 
order ; a studious one will generate among those under him a spirit of 
industry. Method supposes that before the class is closed the work to 
be done in the interval is given out clearly, succinctly, unmistakably. 
It supposes also a strict adherence to the course mapped out by the 
director. It supposes, too, that lists are well kept—so well kept that 
the Father in charge will be able to see the status of the class at a 
glance. 

Method extends to all things—to the rising up and sitting 
down of the scholars, to the beginning and ending of the prayers, to 
the coming in and going out of school. Two great enemies of method 
are absence and unpunctuality. How prejudicial to the interests of 
the class are non-attendance and arriving late, every one knows and 
admits. 

Whom are we to blame for these shortcomings? The teacher? 
Sometimes. He is to blame if he is not conscientious in ex- 
acting attendance and punctuality, in reporting to headquarters 
and to parents, in not making the child understand how necessary it 
is to be present and on the hour. He is to blame if he has made 
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himself unattractive, if he has not found the talisman of charming ay; 
winning. The boy or girl who is not attached to the teacher, anq a 
a consequence disaffected toward the school, will find or invent g. 
cuses for non-presence or tardiness. 

Are the children to blame? Again our answer is: Sometimes, 
They lag on their way or they are tempted to truancy by a tempta. 
tion which they have willingly sought and to which they hay 
readily yielded. In reference to this point, I think that, jf 
the matter is looked into, the heaviest weight of censure muy 
fall on the shoulders of the parents. They are so often unmind. 
ful of their duty or negligent in discharging it. They fancy thei 
work is done as soon as their son or daughter goes out of the door. 
Their work is only beginning. They must ascertain for themselye 
whether their child has been late or not, whether he has been ty 
school or not. Nor are they to immediately believe the assertion of 
their boy or girl. It is chronicled in human experience that boys and 
even girls are fallible and sometimes misstate in replying to unpleas- 
ant questionings. Children often bring home false reports of their 
teachers and their Sunday School. Inquiry is demanded in almos 
every case from the parent as a matter of truth and justice. 

A thousand or more hints may easily suggest themselves in regard 
to dealing with the parents. The one whose communication with them 
is always in place and authoritative is the director, with the mention 
of whom we began and whom we inevitably encounter as we are 
writing down our closing words. The credit of everything and the 
discredit thereof belong to him. His directorship of his Sunday 
School is his grandest function as a priest after the administration of 
the Sacraments and the offering of the Holy Sacrifice. I am even in 
doubt about this. Were a child to prove to me that on Sunday he 
had to miss Mass or Sunday School, that it was impossible to attend 
both, I think I would say, “ Then go to Sunday School.” 

Yes; the director’s work is hard and bristles with responsibility, but 
the Master will give him strength and courage commensurate with 
his task. His pathway is not rose-strewn, but it leads him and his 
teachers and his children to God. 
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AN EXPLANATION OF THE CATECHISM. 
Third Part. 


The Means of Grace. 


WITH SPECIAL REGARD AND MINUTE DIRECTIONS 
FOR THE CATECHIZING OF CHILDREN. 


XII.—Hoty CoMMUNION. 


Having explained the doctrine of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 
we come in to-day’s instruction to the doctrine of Holy Communion. 

The word communion means union. To communicate means to 
unite. The Catechism, to the question “ What is Holy Communion? ” 
answers, ““ Holy Communion is the receiving of the real body and 
blood of Jesus Christ for the nourishment of our souls.” That the 
Holy Eucharist was instituted as the food of souls we know from 
Our Lord’s own words, “ My flesh is meat indeed, and my blood is 
drink indeed.” Jesus even commanded the partaking of His sacred 
flesh and blood with the words, “ Take ye and eat!” Our divine 
Saviour is indeed united with us by remaining with us in the Blessed 
Sacrament of the Altar, and also in offering Himself for us in the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. But we are united with Him in a much more 
intimate manner when He comes and takes up His abode in us. In 
Holy Communion we are not only united with Christ, but also with 
all the faithful who receive Holy Communion, which is evident from 
the words of St. Paul, “ For we being many are one bread, one body, 
all that partake of one bread ” (I. Cor. x. 17). 

Was it God or the Church that commanded us to receive Holy 
Communion? It was God who commanded it, and the Church like- 
wise, for Christ our Lord says expressly, “‘ Amen, amen, I say unto 
you: Except you eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink his blood, 
you shall not have life in you” (John vi. 54). 

In early Christian times the faithful received daily, later only every 
Sunday. Because of the increasing tepidity of Christians, synods in 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries made it of obligation for the 
faithful to receive Holy Communion at Christmas, Easter, and Pente- 
cost under pain of excommunication. Not until the fourth Lateran 
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Council did the Church establish the commandment to receive at least 
once a year during the Paschal time. Realizing what Holy Com- 
munion is, it is incredible that many Christians should be so negli- 
gent about receiving it. 

Must we also drink the chalice in order to receive the blood of 
Christ? No; for under the appearance of bread we receive not only 
the body, but also the blood of Christ. You have been told that 
under either form of bread or wine Christ is present wholly and 
undivided. Under the appearance of bread His true, living, and 
glorious body is present, and united with it is His sacred blood. It is, 
therefore, plain that under the appearance of bread we receive not 
only the body, but also the blood of Jesus Christ. 

That we can receive the Holy Eucharist under one form only is 
made plain from the words of Christ: “ He that eateth me shall also 
live for my sake.” “Iam the living bread. He that eateth this bread 
shall live forever.” He thus gives the same promise for the partak- 
ing of His sacred body under the appearance of bread as for its 
reception under both species. And St. Paul imposes the same punish- 
ment upon the unworthy reception under one or both appearances 
by saying, “ Whosoever shall eat this bread or drink the chalice of the 
Lord unworthily shall be guilty of the body and of the blood of the 
Lord.” 

The Church has professed this to be her belief by distributing 
Holy Communion under one form. This was particularly the case 
in times of persecution when the faithful were permitted to take the 
Blessed Sacrament to their homes, and administered the Sacrament 
themselves. At one time in the history of the Church, under the 
reign of Pope Leo I., it was commanded that the chalice be given to 
the faithful in public Communion, but this was done to combat the 
sect of the Manicheans. These heretics condemned the use of 
wine as something diabolical, and in order to prevent them from 
approaching the Communion rail with the Christians the chalice was 
ordered to be passed to communicants. But this was only for a time. 
When this heresy disappeared Communion was again given under 
one form only. When later the heretic Huss, and after him the 
Protestants, required Communion to be given under both forms, the 
Church adhered firmly to Communion under one species—the species 
of bread. 

At the Council of Trent the Church proclaimed the law that Holy 
Communion was to be received by the laity under one form only, 
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and that a departure from this rule without authority from the 
Church was not allowed. Those who did not believe in the undivided 
presence of Jesus under the one form of bread were threatened with 
excommunication. 

For what reason does the Catholic Church give Holy Communion 
to the faithful under one kind only, under the form of bread? 

1. To prevent the precious blood from being profaned, since, under 
the appearance of wine, it would easily be spilled, especially when a 
great number of persons receive. 

2. The danger of profanation would be still greater if the precious 
blood under the form of wine were carried to the sick. 

3. Because some persons dislike wine and can not take it. 

4. Many would object to drinking out of a chalice from which so 
many others had partaken. 

5. Finally, by receiving Holy Communion under one form only, 
heretics who declare it necessary to receive under both forms are 
continually rebuked. 

But why, then, did Christ institute the Holy Eucharist under both 
forms ? 

Because He instituted it not only as a sacrament, but also as a 
sacrifice for which both kinds are required. 

The Sacrifice of the Mass was prefigured in the Old Law by the 
sacrifice of Melchisedech, who offered bread and wine. The forms 
of bread and wine in the Mass represent the death of Jesus upon the 
cross. This representation would be wanting, however, if only one 
of the forms were present, for in the Sacrifice of the Mass the destruc- 
tion of the gift of sacrifice, which took place upon the cross, the 
shedding of blood and the death of Jesus are represented. 

What graces does Holy Communion impart to our souls? 

1. It unites us most intimately with Christ and increases sanctify- 
ing grace in us. 

2. It weakens our evil inclinations and gives us a desire and 
strength to combat them, and to do good. 

3. It cleanses us from venial sin and preserves us from mortal sin; 
and, 

4. It is to us a pledge of our future resurrection and everlasting 
happiness (John vi. 55). 

1. The first effect of Holy Communion is that it unites us most 
intimately with Christ. In Holy Communion Jesus enters into us 
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and takes up His abode with us, not as man only, but also as Gog 
with His whole nature and substance. 

What a sublime thought! He, whom the heavens and the earth 
can not contain, before whom the choirs of blessed spirits fall down 
adoring, He vouchsafes to dwell among us weak, sinful men. What 
holy sentiments of love, reverence, and gratitude should fill us! How 
this ought to strengthen in us the resolution of being faithful to 
Jesus, so that he may remain in our hearts. 

As the material bread gives us nourishment and strength for the 
body, so Holy Communion nourishes our soul. Holy Communion 
increases the life of the soul, sanctifying grace. For this reason 
the divine Saviour said, “ He who eateth me shall live in me.” 

2. Holy Communion weakens our evil inclinations and gives us aq 
desire and strength to do good. The partaking of the forbidden 
fruit in paradise had as a consequence for man concupiscence and an 
inclination to evil. Holy Communion strengthens our weak wills 
and drives from our hearts bad thoughts and desires. We can 
appropriately compare Holy Communion to a healing medicine 
which lessens the disease and gives new strength. 

3. Holy Communion cleanses us from venial sins and preserves 
us from mortal sin. Holy Communion is a strong shield against the 
assaults of the evil one, and where Jesus is on guard and protects 
us, the devil has no power over us. Jesus Himself says, “ He that 
eateth of this bread shall not hunger,” i. e., will have no more desire 
for earthly pleasures. 

4. Holy Communion is a pledge of our future resurrection and 
everlasting happiness. St. Augustine says, “ Those who partake of 
this food and this drink will become immortal and incorruptible.” 

Does every one receive in Holy Communion the graces it is in- 
tended to give? 

No; he who receives Holy Communion unworthily—that is, in the 
state of mortal sin—brings damnation upon himself. God is all holy, 
and whosoever would receive Him into his heart must be worthy, 
must be free from grievous sin. For this reason a worthy Com- 
munion must be preceded by a valid confession. Should any one 
knowingly and purposely omit a mortal sin in confession, it is 
rendered invalid, and a subsequent Communion would be unworthy. 
Those who receive unworthily, in a state of mortal sin, do not 
receive the graces of Communion and commit a great crime against 
God. Holy Scripture says, “ Whosoever shall eat this bread or drink 
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this chalice of the Lord unworthily shall be guilty of the body and 
of the blood of the Lord; he eateth and drinketh judgment to him- 
self, not discerning the body of the Lord.” The Ark of the Covenant 
brought happiness and blessing upon the pious Israelites, but mis- 
fortune and a curse upon the impious Philistines. 

What sin does he commit who dares to receive unworthily? Like 
Judas, he commits a horrible sacrilege. Judas was, as you know, that 
one of the twelve apostles who betrayed Jesus for thirty pieces of 
silver. Judas had made an agreement with the Scribes and Phari- 
sees to deliver Jesus up to them. Yet with this plan of treason in 
his heart he ate with Jesus at the Last Supper, and when Jesus 
revealed to the apostles present that one of their number would 
betray Him, with the rest, he asked, “ Lord, is it 1?” And the Lord 
answered, “‘ Yes; it is.’ These words of the Saviour’s did not touch 
him, and he went from the supper to the Garden of Olives, where 
he betrayed Jesus with a kiss. 

Certain judgment awaits those who receive unworthily. We read 
with horror of the hatred which the Jews bore Jesus and of how 
they clamored for His death with cries of “ Crucify him! Crucify 
him!” The person who receives unworthily joins these enemies of 
Christ and ventures to seek the destruction of God. 

What are frequently the consequences of an unworthy communion 
in this life? Blindness and hardness of heart, sometimes sudden 
death, and other temporal punishment. 

Hardness of heart consists in the lack of desire on the part of the 
sinner to amend his life. He becomes perfectly indifferent to his 
soul’s salvation or damnation. This hardness causes the sinner to 
die unrepentant and to be lost eternally. God punished King Balt- 
hasar for his sacrilege, and Heliodorus and Oza who irreverently 
touched the Ark of the Covenant. How much more severely will 
not God punish the sacrilege which is committed upon His own 
sacred body and blood ? 

If a person has received unworthily, can he obtain leniaeiaen 
and what must he do? 

The Catholic Church teaches that God is willing to pardon even 
the greatest sinner and the worst crimes if repented of and confessed. 

If any one, therefore, should have had the awful misfortune of 
committing this crime he must repent of it and make a general con- 
fession, including the time since his last valid Confession and 
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Communion. And this ought not to be postponed, so as not to Tun 
the risk of dying in sin. 

What must we do before receiving Holy Communion when ye 
have committed a grievous sin? 

We must make a good confession before we receive. 

Holy Scripture says: “ Let a man prove himself, and so let him 
eat of that bread and drink of the chalice.” The Almighty desires 
to enter only into a pure heart. If we wish, then, that Jesus shoul 
be with us and remain with us, we must prepare a clean dwelling 
for Him, a holy temple, and this is done by cleansing our hearts from 
every sin. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. Of what have we spoken in to-day’s lesson? Of Holy Communion, 

2. What means Communion? Communion means uniting. 

3. What is Holy Communion? Holy Communion is receiving the Body 
and Blood of Our Lord. 

4. Is Holy Communion a food for the body or for the soul? It is a food 
for the soul. 

5. Whence do we know this? From the words of Jesus Himself. 

6. What are these words? “ My Flesh is meat indeed, and my Blood is 
drink indeed.” 

7. Has Jesus left the receiving of Holy Communion to our discretion, or 
has He made it an obligation? Jesus has expressly commanded us to re 
ceive. 

8. With what words? With the words: “Take ye and eat.” 

9. In what other way is Jesus already united to us? By His Presence in 
the Blessed Sacrament and by offering Himself for us in Holy Mass. 

10. But how does Jesus unite Himself most intimately with us? By His 
taking up His abode with us in Holy Communion. 

11. Are we, by receiving the Holy Eucharist, united with Jesus only? 
No; we are also united with all the faithful who receive Holy Communion. 

12. Was it God, or the Church, that commanded us to receive Holy Com- 
munion? God has commanded it, and likewise the Church. Christ Our Lord 
says expressly: “Amen, amen, I say unto you: Except you eat the Flesh of 
the Son of Man, and drink His Blood, you shall not have life in you.” 

13. To whom do these words apply? To those who will not receive 
Holy Communion. 

14. Is Holy Communion as indispensable for salvation as Baptism? No; 
it is not. 

15. How often did the early Christians receive? In the beginning they 
received daily, and later every Sunday. 

16. Later on how often were they required to receive? At least upon the 
three great festivals of Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost. 

17. How often at the very least is it commanded in our times? At least 
once a year, during Paschal time. 
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18. Is this command of the Church to be so interpreted that we may re- 
ceive not more than once a year? No; we should receive frequently. 

19. Must we also drink the Chalice in order to receive the Blood of Christ? 
No; for under the appearances of bread we also receive His Blood. 

20. Which Pope ordered the reception of Holy Communion under both 
forms? Pope Leo I. 

21. What was the cause of this? This was occasioned by the Manicheans, 
who detested wine as something diabolical. These Manicheans attempted to 
approach Holy Communion with the Christians, and in order to prevent this, 
Pope Leo commanded the Chalice to be received by the faithful in public 
Communion. 

22. When this sect of the Manicheans ceased to exist, what was done? 
Holy Communion was again given under one form only, namely, that of bread. 

23. Which Church Council expressly commanded that Holy Communion 
should be distributed to the laity under one form only? The Council of Trent. 

24. Why does the Catholic Church give Holy Communion to the faithful 
under one form only? Because of the danger of profanation if the Chalice 
were passed to them. 


25. What might happen, especially when large numbers are receiving 
Holy Communion? The Sacred Blood might be spilled. 

26. Give another reason. Many persons have a dislike for wine or can 
not take it. 

27. Still another reason? Many persons are averse to drinking from a 
common Chalice for sanitary reasons. 

28. And what is the last reason which I mentioned? The reception of 
Holy Communion under one form is a continual rebuke to those heretics who 
insist that Communion should be received under both kinds. 

29. But why then did Christ institute the Holy Eucharist in both kinds? 
Because He instituted it not only as a sacrament, but also as a sacrifice, for 
which both kinds are required. 

30. By what was the Sacrifice of the Mass prefigured in the Old Testament? 
By the sacrifice of Melchisedech, who offered bread and wine. 

31. How many forms must the Sacrifice of the New Law have, therefore? 
It must also have two forms. 

32. What do the two forms of the Sacrifice of the Mass represent? They 
represent the sacrificial death of Jesus upon the cross. 

33. What graces does Holy Communion impart to our souls? (Answer 
as in lesson. ) 

34. Which is the first grace or effect of Holy Communion? It unites us 
most intimately with Christ. 


35. How does this union take place? Jesus enters into us and takes up 
His abode with us. 


36. As what does He visit us? As God and man, substantial and perfect. 

37. Jesus, the Son of God, before whom the Choirs of Blessed Spirits 
fall adoring, He whom the heavens and the earth can not contain, He 
vouchsafes to dwell with us. How should this impress us? With reverence, 
love, and gratitude. 

38. He who has received Jesus worthily, who has experienced the hap- 
piness which those feel who bear the Saviour in their hearts, what does 
such a person desire? He wishes that Jesus might remain with him. 

3°. What resolution will he make? He will resolve to remain faithful 
to Jesus. 

40. What does Holy Communion further effect in us? It weakens our 
evil inclinations, and gives us a desire and strength to do good. 
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41. What further effects does Holy Communion have in us? It cleanses 
our hearts from venial sins and preserves us from mortal sins. 

42. What else is Holy Communion? It is a pledge of our future resurrec. 
tion and everlasting happiness. 

43. Does every one receive in Holy Communion the graces it is intended 
to give? No; he who receives Holy Communion unworthily—that is, in g 
_— Ma mortal sin—commits an awful crime and brings damnation upon 

imself. 

44. When do we receive worthily? When we are free from grievous sin, 

45. What, therefore, must absolutely precede a worthy Communion if 
we are in mortal sin? A valid confession. 

46. What sin do those commit who dare to receive unworthily? Like 
Judas, they commit an awful sacrilege. 

47. What fearful crime was Judas guilty of? He betrayed Our Lord and 
Saviour for thirty pieces of silver. 

. What are frequently the consequences of an unworthy Communion, 
even in this life? (Answer as in lesson.) 

49. Does God send the punishment always at the time? No; the punish- 
ment does not always come at once. 

50. What punishment, however, follows immediately upon the trans- 
gression? The punishment of a bad conscience. 

51. Is, then, the person who receives unworthily lost irrevocably under all 
circumstances? No; he can still obtain pardon. 

52. Upon what conditions? That he repent of his sin and make confession. 

53. If we do not wish to receive unworthily, what ought we to do? We 
should prepare ourselves for a worthy Communion by a valid confession. 





PASTORAL PART. 





ANALECTA. 


NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE ROMAN 
CONGREGATIONS. 


]. Acta Pu X. 

Students in Roman Colleges.—His Holiness, in a letter - 
to Cardinal Respighi bearing on matters of ecclesiastical 
discipline in the diocese of Rome, has laid down certain 
regulations for students, both seminarians and priests. He 
has abolished the practice of having students act as prefects 
in lay colleges, as he considers it most necessary that they 
should get the benefit of a seminary training. 

All students from without who come to Rome with the 
recommendation of their bishops must enter the college of 
their own nation, or some other ecclesiastical college. The 
universities are not to admit any student who fails to bring 
a letter proving that he has complied with this regulation. 
(Feast of St. Pius V., 1904.) 

I]. From the S. Cong. of the Coyncil. 

The Proper Discharge of Stipends for Masses.—With 
the approbation of the Holy Father, the Congregation has 
issued an important document bearing on the discharge of 
obligations for Masses, and the responsibility incurred by 
bishops and priests therefor. The regulations apply to all 
Masses said with stipend excepting perpetual or quasi-per- 
petual foundations attached to some Church. Following 
is a synopsis of the decrees: 

1. No one shall ask for or receive Masses unless he can 
probably say them within the time fixed herein; or if he be 
a bishop, can have them discharged in due time by his sub- 
ordinates. 

2. The ordinary time within which a Mass should be said 
is one month; for one hundred Masses six months, and so 
in proportion. 
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3. No one is allowed to accept so many Masses that fy 
can not discharge them all within a year from date, unless 
he have the consent of the donor to the delay. 

4. If the obligations be not discharged within a year from 
the date of acceptance, they should be transferred with the 
stipends to the bishop. If the number of Masses not yet 
said be small, or the donors have consented to the delay 
the transfer need not be made. These articles impose a 
grave obligation on those affected by them. 

5. Those who have extra Masses which they are free to 
dispose of may transfer them to the ordinary or the Holy 
See, or to priests who are well and personally known ty 
them and above reproach. 

6. A priest who has surrendered the obligations ang 
stipends to his ordinary is free from all further respons. 
bility. But a priest who transfers them to other priests js 
responsible for them until he has grounds for belief that 
the latter have discharged the obligation ; so that if through 
loss of the money, the death of the priest, or any other mis- 
chance the intentions be left unfulfilled, the priest who gave 
them must satisfy the obligation. 

7. Ordinaries who receive intentions to dispose of, ac- 
cording to Article 4, must enter the Masses and stipends in 
a book and see that they are discharged as soon as possible 
and in due order. They shall distribute them, first, to their 
own priests whom they know to be in need of them; next, 
to the Holy See, to other bishops or to priests of other 
dioceses, if they are known to them and are above reproach 
—always with the responsibility stated above in Article 6. 

8. It is absolutely forbidden to give intentions with sti- 
pends to book-sellers, editors, vestment dealers, etc., even 
though they are priests, in exchange for goods, since experi- 
ence shows that this leads to abuses. : 

9. The stipend given by the faithful for Masses must 
never be separated from the celebration of the Mass, but 
must be given to the celebrant ex integro et in sua specie 
without commutation or diminution; and all declarations, 
indults, privileges, and rescripts to the contrary are re- 
voked. 

10. Accordingly, to buy or sell books, etc., or to start 
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associations with publications by the use of Masses is wrong 
and prohibited. This holds good not only for Masses to be Hf 
said, but also for Masses said, if they be used to advance a ‘if 
business. 4 

11. The custom at certain shrines of using a portion of it 
the offerings for Masses for the ornamentation of the 
shrine is forbidden, unless special permission be obtained 
from the Pope. 












12. The penalties incurred ipso facto for breach of | 
Articles 8, 9, 10, I1 are, for a priest, suspension a divinis et 
ly 


reserved to the Holy See; for a cleric, suspension and 
irregularity ; for a layman, excommunication reserved to 
the bishop. ‘it 
13. The excommunication against those who get inten- of 
tions and have them said at a lower rate still holds good. 
14. Lest the new ruling should work harm to pious works 
and religious publications, it is granted that associations 
already begun with the help of Masses may be carried on 
until the end of their year. The indults given to shrines, 
etc., to use part of the stipends hold good until the end of 
the current year. 







































15. The stipend given to a priest who says Mass on a i 
‘ble foundation is that settled by the foundation; but in cer- j 
he tain cases the Church or the pastor may have the right to i 
a a portion of the sum. Hi 
her Finally ordinaries should see that every church have a Hi 
we register of intentions received and the amount of the sti- 
6 pend, and also a record of intentions discharged. (May e 
st II, 1904.) iat) 
ven ; ‘ ; 
me On account of the interest which this decree possesses for a large 
number of priests, we publish the original text. 

Me E S. CONGR. CONCILII 
ut 
ocle DECRETUM 
= DE OBSERVANDIS ET EVITANDIS IN MISSARUM MANUALIUM SATISFACTIONE. t 
Te- i 

Ut debita sollicitudine missarum manualium celebratio impleatur, eleemosy- 
art narum dispersiones et assumptarum obligationum obliviones vitentur, plura i; 





etiam novissimo tempore S. Concilii Congregatio constituit. Sed in tanta 
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nostrae aetatis rerum ac fortunarum mobilitate et crescente hominum malitj 

experientia docuit cautelas vel maiores esse adhibendas, ut piae fideliym 
voluntates non fraudentur, resque inter omnes gravissima studiose ac sancte 
custodiatur. Qua de causa Emi. S. C. Patres semel et iterum collatis cop. 
siliis, nonnulla statuenda censuerunt, quae SSmus. D. N. Pius PP. X accurate 
perpendit, probavit, vulgarique iussit, prout sequitur. 

Declarat in primis Sacra Congregatio manuales missas praesenti decreto 
intelligi et haberi eas omnes quas fideles oblata manuali stipe celebrari posty- 
lant, cuilibet vel quomodocumque, sive brevi manu, sive in testamentis, hance 
stipem tradant, dummodo perpetuam fundationem non constituant, vel talem 
ac tam diuturnam ut tamquam perpetua haberi debeat. 

Pariter inter manuales missas accenseri illas, quae privatae alicuius familiae 
patrimonium gravant quidem in perpetuum, sed in nulla ecclesia sunt con- 
stitutae, quibus missis ubivis a quibuslibet sacerdotibus, patrisfamilias arbitrio, 
satisfieri potest. 

Ad instar manualium vero esse, quae in aliqua ecclesia constitutae, vel 
beneficiis adnexae, a proprio beneficiario vel in propria ecclesia hac illave de 
causa applicari non possunt; et ideo aut de iure, aut cum S. Sedis indulto, 
aliis sacerdotibus tradi debent ut iisdem satisfiat. 

Iamvero de his omnibus S. C. decernit: 

1. Neminem posse plus missarum quaerere et accipere quam celebrare pro- 
babiliter valeat intra temporis terminos inferius statutos, et per se ipsum vel 
per sacerdotes sibi subditos, si agatur de Ordinario dioecesano, aut Praelato 
regulari. 

2. Utile tempus ad manualium missarum obligationes implendas esse 
mensem pro missa una, semestre pro centum missis, et aliud longius vel 
brevius temporis spatium plus minusve, iuxta maiorem vel minorem nu- 
merum missarum. 

3. Nemini licere tot missas assumere quibus intra annum a die susceptae 
obligationis satisfacere probabiliter ipse nequeat; salva tamen semper con- 
traria offerentium voluntate, qui aut brevius tempus pro missarum celebra- 
tione sive explicite sive implicite ob urgentem aliquam causam deposcant, aut 
longius tempus concedant, aut maiorem missarum numerum sponte sua 
tribuant. 

4: Cum in decreto Vigilanti diei 25 mensis maii 1893 statutum fuerit “ ut in 
posterum omnes et singuli ubique locorum beneficiati et administratores 
piarum causarum, aut utcumque ad missarum onera implenda obligati, sive 
ecclesiastici sive laici, in fine cuiuslibet anni missarum onera, quae reliqua 
sunt, et quibus nondum satisfecerint propriis Ordinariis tradant iuxta modum 
ab iis definiendum;” ad tollendas ambiguitates Emi. Patres declarant ac 
statuunt, tempus his verbis praefinitum ita esse accipiendum, ut pro missis 
fundatis aut alicui beneficio adnexis obligatio eas deponendi decurrat a fine 
illius anni intra quem onera impleri debuissent: pro missis vero manualibus 
obligatio eas deponendi incipiat post annum a die suscepti oneris, si agatur de 
magno missarum numero; salvis praescriptionibus praecedentis articuli pro 
minori missarum numero, aut diversa voluntate offerentium. 

Super integra autem et perfecta observantia praescriptionum quae tum in 
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hoc articulo, tum in praecedentibus statutae sunt, omnium ad quos spectat 
conscientia graviter oneratur. 

5. Qui exuberantem missarum numerum habent, de quibus sibi liceat libere 
disponere (quin fundatorum vel oblatorum voluntati quoad tempus et locum 
celebrationis missarum detrahatur), posse eas tribuere praeterquam proprio 
Ordinario aut S. Sedi, sacerdotibus quoque sibi benevisis, dummodo certe ac 
personaliter sibi notis et omni exceptione maioribus. 

6. Qui missas cum sua eleemosyna proprio Ordinario aut S. Sedi tradiderint 
ob omni obligatione coram Deo et Ecclesia relevari. 

Qui vero missas a fidelibus susceptas, aut utcumque suae fidei commissas, 
aliis celebrandas tradiderint, obligatione teneri usque dum peractae celebra- 
tionis fidem non sint assequuti; adeo ut si ex eleemosynae dispersione, ex 
morte sacerdotis, aut ex alia qualibet etiam fortuita causa in irritum res 
cesserit, committens de suo supplere debeat, et missis satisfacere teneatur. 

7. Ordinarii diocesani missas quas ex praecedentium articulorum dis- 
positione coacervabunt, statim ex ordine in librum cum respectiva elee- 
mosyna referent, et curabunt pro viribus ut quamprimum celebrentur, ita 
tamen ut prius manualibus satisfiat, deinde iis quae ad instar manualium 
sunt. In distributione autem servabunt regulam decreti Vigilanti, scilicet 
“missarum intentiones primum distribuent inter sacerdotes sibi subiectos, 
qui eis indigere noverint; alias deinde aut S. Sedi, aut aliis. Ordinariis 
committent, aut etiam, si velint, sacerdotibus extra-diocessanis dummodo 
sibi noti sint omnique exceptione maiores,” firma semper regula art. 6 de 
obligatione, donec a sacerdotibus actae celebrationis fidem exegerint. 

8. Vetitum cuique omnino esse missarum obligationes et ipsarum elee- 
mosynas a fidelibus vel locis piis acceptas tradere bibliopolis et mercatoribus, 
diariorum et ephemeridum administratoribus, etiamsi religiosi viri sint, nec 
non venditoribus sacrorum utensilium et indumentorum, quamvis pia et 
religiosa instituta, et generatim quibuslibet, etiam ecclesiasticis viris, qui 
missas requirant, non taxative ut eas celebrent sive per se sive per sacerdotes 
sibi subditos, sed ob alium quemlibet, quamvis optimum, finem. Constitit 
enim id effici non posse nisi aliquod commercii genus cum eleemosynis missa- 
rum agendo, aut eleemosynas ipsas imminuendo: quod utrumque omnino 
praecaveri debere S. Congregatio censuit. Quapropter in posterum quilibet 
hanc legem violare praesumpserit aut scienter tradendo missas wut supra, 
aut eas acceptando, praeter grave peccatum quod patrabit, in poenas infra 
statutas incurret. 

9. Iuxta ea quae in superiore articulo constituta sunt decernitur, pro 
missis manualibus stipem a fidelibus assignatum, et pro missis fundatis aut 
alicui beneficio adnexis (quae ad instar manualium celebrantur) elee- 
mosynam iuxta sequentes articulos propriam, numquam separari posse a 
missae celebratione, neque in alias res commutari aut imminui, sed cele- 
branti ex integro et in specie sua esse tradendam, sublatis declarationibus, 
indultis, privilegiis, rescriptis sive perpetuis sive ad tempus, ubivis, quovis 
titulo, forma vel a qualibet auctoritate concessis et huic legi contrariis. 

10. Ideoque libros, sacra utensilia vel quaslibet alias res vendere aut 
emere, et associationes (uti vocant) cum diariis et ephemeridibus inire ope 
missarum, nefas esse atque omnino prohiberi. Hoc autem valere non modo 
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si agatur de missis celebrandis sed etiam si de celebratis, quoties id in usum 
et habitudinem cedat et in subsidium alicuis commercii vergat. 

11. Item sine nova et speciali S. Sedis venia (quae non dabitur nisi ante 
constiterit de vera necessitate, et cum debitis et opportunis cautelis), ex 
eleemosynis missarum, quas fideles celebrioribus Sanctuariis tradere solent, 
non licere quidquam detrahere ut ipsorum decori et ornamento consulatur, 

12. Qui autem statuta in praecedentibus articulis 8, 9, 10, et 11, quomo. 
dolibet aut quovis praetextu perfringere ausus fuerit, si ex ordine sacerdo- 
tali sit, suspensioni a divinis S. Sedi reservatae et ipso facto incurrendae 
obnoxius erit; si clericus sacerdotio nondum initatus, suspensioni a 
susceptis ordinibus pariter subiacebit, et insuper inhabilis fiet ad superiores 
ordines assequendos; si vero lacius, excommunicatione latae  sententiae 
Episcopo reservatae obstringetur. 

13. Et cum in const, Apostolicae Sedis statutum sit excommunicationem 
latae sententiae Summo Pontifici reservatae subiacere “colligentes elee- 
mosynas maioris pretii, et ex iis lucrum captantes, faciendo eas celebrare in 
locis ubi missarum stipendia minoris pretii esse solent” S. C. declarat, 
huic legi et sanctioni per praesens decretum nihil esse detractum. 

14. Attamen ne subita innovatio piis aliquibus causis et religiosis publi- 
cationibus noxia sit, indulgetur ut associationes ope missarum iam initae 
usque ad exitum anni a quo institutae sunt protrahantur. Itemque con- 
ceditur ut indulta reductionis eleemosynae missarum, quae in beneficium 
Sanctuariorum aliarumve piarum causarum aliquibus concessa reperiuntur, 
usque ad currentis anni exitum vigeant. 

15. Denique quod spectat missas beneficiis adnexas, quoties aliis sacerdo- 
tibus celebrandae traduntur, Eminentissimi Patres declarant ac _ statuunt, 
eleemosynam non aliam esse debere quam synodalem loci in quo beneficia 
erecta sunt. 

Pro missis vero in paroeciis aliisque ecclesiis fundatis eleemosynam, quae 
tribuitur, non aliam esse debere quam quae in fundatione vel in successivo 
reductionis indulto reperitur in perpetuum taxata, salvis tamen semper iuribus, 
si quae sint, legitime recognitis sive pro fabricis ecclesiarum, sive pro earum 
rectoribus, iuxta declarationes a S. C. exhibitas in Monacen. 25 iulii 1874 
et Hildesien. 21 ianuarii 1808. 

In Monacen. enim “attento quod eleemosynae missarum quorundam lega- 
torum pro parte locum tenerent congruae parochialis, Emi. Patres censuerunt 
licitum esse parocho si per se satisfacere non possit, eas missas alteri sacerdoti 
committere, attributa eleemosyna ordinaria loci sive pro missis lectis sive 
cantatis.” Et in Hildesien, declaratum est, “in legatis missarum aliqua in 
ecclesia fundatis retineri posse favore ministrorum et ecclesiarum inservien- 
tium eam redituum portionem quae in limine fundationis, vel alio legitimo 
modo, ipsis assignata fuit independenter ab opere speciali praestando pro 
legati adimplemento.” 

Denique officii singulorum Ordinariorum erit curare ut in singulis esslesiis, 
praeter tabellam onerum perpetuorum et librum in quo manuales missae quae a 
fidelibus traduntur ex ordine cum sua eleemosyna recenseantur, insupef 
habeantur libri in quibus dictorum onerum et missarum satisfactio signetur. 
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Ipsorum pariter erit vigilare super plena et omnimoda executione praesentis 
decreti: quod Sanctitas Sua ab omnibus inviolabiliter servari iubet, contrariis 
quibuslibet minime obstantibus. 

Datum Romae ex Sacra Congregatione Concilii die 11 maii 1904. 
+ VINCENTIUS Carp. Ep. Praenestinus, Praef. 
C. De Lat, Secret. 


Ill. From the S. Cong. of Bishops and Regulars. 

The Degrees in Scripture.—Regulars are allowed to take 
the academic degrees in Sacred Scripture, established by the 
Holy Father, to be conferred by the Biblical Commission. 
(April 19, 1904.) 

1V. From the S. Cong. de Propaganda Fide. 

New Prefecture Apostolic in Japan.—On the advice of 
Bishop Chatron, of Osaka, the island of Schikoku has been 
detached from his jurisdiction and raised to a Prefecture 
Apostolic, to be administered by the Dominicano. (Jan- 
uary 27, 1904.) 

V. From the Sacred Poenitentiaria. 

The Jubilee of the Immaculate Conception.—In answer 
to questions submitted by Cardinal Kopp in the name of 
the bishops of Prussia, the following decisions on making 
the Jubilee were given: 

1. The visits to the church may be made thrice in one 
day or on three different days. 

2. Outside the cathedral city, the bishop shall not desig- 
nate any special church to be visited, but all the faithful 
shall visit their own parish church. 

3. Indults and privileges granted with regard to fare 
which may be used on fast days do not apply to the Jubilee 
fast. But where fasting fare is difficult to get, bishops may 
concede the use of ova et lacticinia. (March 23, 1904.) 








CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 


DE DISPENSATIONE AB IMPEDIMENTO MIXTaARr 
RELIGIONIS. 


The following Casus was proposed and solved in Rome, in the 
Apollinaris: 

Bertha, a Roman maiden, was on a pleasure trip through Englang 
with her father, a widower. After a month spent in visiting varioys 
parts of the country, she chanced to meet with Titius, a wealthy 
Protestant, resident of the place of their meeting. The latter, cop. 
ceiving a strong affection for Bertha, asked her hand in marriage 
of her father, who was willing to grant the request, placing only one 
condition, to which Titius willingly assented, viz.: that he ( Titius) 
would take up his abode in Rome, in order that the devoted father 
might not be separated from his only daughter. 

Bertha; however, remembered that there stood in the way of the 
union the impedimentum mixtae religionis ; nor did she lack the cour- 
age to speak of it. On the contrary, she promptly went with her 
father and Titius to submit the case to the bishop of the locality, 
who had faculties for dispensing from such an impediment. 

The bishop, being informed that Titius was willing to make the 
promises required by the Church, granted the dispensation and gave 
the necessary authorization to Caius, a priest, a friend of Bertha, to 
marry the couple. Caius, in order to please the latter, performs the 
ceremony in the chapel of a convent of which he is the chaplain; and 
immediately afterward says the Mass of the day—not the Votive 
Mass, pro sponso et sponsa. 

After this Titius wishes to appear before a minister of his own | 
denomination and repeat the ceremony. Caius, being consulted by 
Bertha, says that this may be done, extra templum, and provided, 
furthermore, that the minister uses no religious vestments or cere- 
monies, quia tunc deest ratio prohibitionis, nempe communicatio cum 
haereticis in divinis. 

Bertha, following the decision of Caius, yields to the desire of 
Titius. 

1. Who can dispense jure proprio from the impediment mixtae 
religionis ? 
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2, What about the action and decision of Caius in the case? 

Ad. Primum.—The impedimentum mixtae religionis, which has 
long existed in the Church, is a general law. Hence the Popé alone 
can dispense from it jure proprio. Bishops can not, since the following 
general principle here obtains: “ The inferior has no power over the 
law of a superior.” This is confirmed by an instruction given by the 
Papal Secretary of State, November 15, 1858, in which it is ex- 
pressly said “ad quam (Apostolicam Sedem) unice spectat potestas 
dispensandi super hujusmodi impedimento mixtae religionis.” 

While the bishop ex jure communi has the faculty—quasi-ordinaria 
—of dispensing in the case of some other non-diriment impediments, 
he does not enjoy that faculty in the case of the impediment here in 
question. Pius VII., in a Brief dated February 17, 1809, and ad- 
dressed to the bishops of France, says that up to that time the Holy 
See had always refused to grant this faculty to bishops, especially 
in Europe, though it had been asked for with the greatest impor- 
tunity. Now, however, by special indult, but still with some re- 
luctance, this faculty is granted, especially for those places where 
there are many heretical sects, and particularly for sparsely settled 
. districts, either for a definite time, or for a determined number of 
cases, by the Congregation of the Holy Office or of the Propagation 
of the Faith. 

With regard to Caius the priest, who performed the ceremony in 
the chapel of the convent of which he was chaplain, it can be said 
that-his action was allowable, since it was not in a country where, 
as, for instance, in Belgium, a more rigid discipline is enforced. 
From the context it also appears that he used for the ceremony the 
rite prescribed in the diocesan ritual. Neither can he be blamed for 
so doing, if we suppose that the bishop had approved for the diocese, 
or at least tolerated, that form of ceremony for mixed marriages 
generally. (According to the above-mentioned instruction of 1858.) 
But the celebration of Mass, even though it was not the votive pro 
sponso et sponsa, but the one of the day, can in no way be justified 
if, as seems probable, it could really in the circumstances be con- 
sidered as forming a part of the nuptial ceremony. If, however, it 
could not, and was celebrated after the ceremony merely to satisfy 
the devotion of the bride, it was allowable, especially as it took place 
in a private chapel. This would be the case if, for instance, the Mass 
at which the married couple assisted was the ordinary Mass cele- 
brated at that hour every day in the convent, and the chaplain had 
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simply made arrangements so that on this occasion it was preceded 
by the marriage ceremony. In such a case the Mass could not 
said to have been celebrated for the married couple—rather they 
were obliged to arrange matters so as to assist thereat, possibly with 
no slight inconvenience to themselves. Finally Caius, asked by 
Bertha if she might, in deference to the wishes of her husband, go 
with him to have the ceremony performed by a Protestant minister 
replied that she might do so, provided it be not in a church and that 
no religious rites or vestments be used, “ for,” he added, “ in that 
case the motive of the prohibition will be wanting, viz., communica. 
tion in divinis cum haereticis. 

As to this point, it must be granted that some serious theologians 
and canonists take the same view as Caius, and for the same reason. 
Gasparri (de Matr. Vol. I. n. 467) gives that solution to the case 
exposed above. Supposing, for instance, that the minister in lay 
clothing, and not in a church, were to wish happiness, etc., to the 
married couple, recalling the rights and duties of the state of life 
upon which they had entered, without pretending to add thereby 
anything sacred to the marriage already performed, and supposing, 
of course, that the Catholic party does not look upon this as in any 
way a completion of the same, but simply as an act of complaisance 
toward the non-Catholic, whether the latter looked upon it as a 
sacred ceremony or not (Vechiotti III. § 98). 

It is true, that it is not here question of a mere civil assistance, 
for the contracting parties go before a heterodox minister ad sacra 
deputatus, but, on the other hand, it is also true that no heretical 
religious ceremony is performed, and consequently no real com- 
municatio in divinis. However, care should be taken to avoid scandal, 
and this could be secured if the faithful were instructed as to the 
real motive and significance of the action of the couple in the cir- 
cumstances. 

Other theologians (v. g. Genicot IT. n. 520) think that such an 
act could hardly be free from the appearance of at least an external 
adhesion to a heretical sect, and could not be allowed, since there 
would be an implied recognition of some religious authority in a 
non-Catholic minister. 

To me it seems that perchance the solution might depend upon 
the circumstances prevalent in various countries and: places, in par- 
ticular upon the manner in which, according to received custom, 
such a procedure would be considered. 
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Anecdotes and Examples Illustrating the Catholic Catechism. 
Selected and arranged by Rev. Francis Spirago. Adapted to the 
Baltimore Catechism. By Rev. James I. Baxter, D.D. (New York: 
Benziger Brothers.) 

The value of illustration by parable, example, anecdote, or his- 
tory requires no commendation. The catechist or preacher is often 
at a loss to find some apposite story to assist him in his work of ex- 
position or inculcation. A well known compilation of Father Spirago 
has proved very useful in its original tongue. The English edition, 
by Dr. Baxter, is, in respect of arrangement, superior to the original. 
It was a happy thought to classify the examples with reference to 
the Baltimore Catechism, so that the teacher can at once put his 
finger on those that are suitable to the point of doctrine that he may 
have in hand. As mythology, tradition, history, and legend, as 
well as, occasionally, authentic hagiology, are drawn upon, it will 
be well for the teacher to observe, when he is to propose any of 
the relations, as possessing a claim upon the pia credulitas of the 
children. 


a ra a 


Pastoral Theology. By Rev. William Stang, D.D. Third Edi- 
tion. (New York: Benziger Brothers.) 

This work was prepared as a text-book for the use of English- 
speaking students in the University of Louvain, and with special 
reference to the conditions which surround the American priest on 
the mission. It is an admirable compendium of theoretical doctrine 
shaped to practical application. Some volumes of pastoral theology, 
while admirable from the academic point of view, are sadly un- 
satisfactory on account of the writer’s want of actual experience. 
On the other hand, some books, which are the fruit of experience 
alone, leave much to be desired as manuals of instruction. A knowl- 
edge of theology, a considerable intuition into human nature, and an 
acquaintance with the conditions prevailing in the field wherein he 
must work, together with, above all, the priestly spirit, are all re- 
quired in the man who is to be a shepherd of souls. This book is 
an efficient aid to put the priest in possession of all these requisites. 
On almost every business or function that he may have in hand, 
from administering baptism, preparing a sermon, or watching over 
a seminarian during the vacation, to balancing his ledger, or directing 
his choir, the pastor will find here a wise counsellor. 
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Mistakes and Misstatements of Meyers; or, Notes on Meyers 
Mediaeval and Modern History. By Rev. William E. Randall 
(Columbia, Mo.) 


This book undertakes to correct the errors and misrepresentations 
which the author has discovered in Meyers’ History of Mediaeval 
and Modern Europe. One can not read very far through it without 
becoming painfully aware that, with an abundance of good will, the 
writer has scarcely executed his task in a satisfactory manner. I[p- 
stead of strictly confining his attention to the statements to be found 
in the book, he continually breaks out into personalities couched in 
language much too virulent in spirit and deplorably undignified. The 
cause of Catholic truth ought not to be advocated after the fashion 
which prevails in the rhetoric and dialectics of the lowest plane of 
political life. If an adversary’s statements are false, we miss our 
opportunity when, instead of nailing them, we launch into abuse of 
him ; if they are true, we only emphasize them by adopting the tactics 
recommended by the wise attorney to the barrister whom he was 
instructing: No case; abuse the other side. It is clear, too, that 
our author has misconceived the character of the task he undertook. 
To effectively expose and correct an historical blunder or misrepre- 
sentation, it does not suffice to simply deny it—authorities must be 
cited and precise references given. Then, too, one must be familiar 
with the value of authorities. It is useless to traverse a statement made 
in a secular or non-Catholic work by merely quoting what Alzog or 
some other professedly Catholic writer or text-book says. We must 
be prepared to go back to sources. Again, in many places, this book 
exhibits the writer as assuming that the truth or falsehood of some 
historical allegation bearing upon religion is to be definitely settled 
by appealing to Catholic doctrine. The facts of history are not de- 
cided by dogma. If we presume that they are, we shall find ourselves 
very often denying facts that are incontrovertible. In his intro- 
duction, the author of Mistakes and Misrepresentations states that 
an intelligent and loyal vindication of Catholic doctrine by a Catholic 
pupil will generally receive, as it merits, the approbation of both 
teacher and pupil. It is quite clear that he approached his work 
possessed by the purpose of vindicating Catholic doctrine, and that 
this misconception of what was to be done has led him into as many 
mistakes as are to be found in the work that he attacks. One ex- 
ample will suffice: Meyers states that the Frankish king deemed it 
his duty, or a privilege, to employ his sword in driving the pagans 
into the fold of the Church. “Is it the blindness of pride, stub- 
bornness of perversity, or gross ignorance, that keep our author 
from seeing the truth? The Catholic Church forbids that infidels 
should be forced within the fold,” etc. The question is not, What 
does the Catholic Church command on this subject, but what did the 
Franks do? Another answer is that they did frequently compel the 
heathen Germans to the alternative of death or baptism. In one 
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day Charlemagne put to death over five thousand on the banks of 
the Aller. 

In many cases, in fact, almost everywhere, the author seems to 
have applied to his undertaking only such knowledge of history as 
is to be acquired in elementary text-books, with the result that he 
exhibits himself in a very unenviable position, and exposes the 
pupils who would rely upon this little book to great humiliation. Let 
us fancy some child, in his or her zeal for the Catholic Church, 
triumphantly quoting Father Randall, as follows: “It should be 
remembered that Magna Charta was a distinctively Catholic docu- 
ment, wrested by Catholic noblemen, led by Stephen Langton, Cath- 
olic Archbishop of Canterbury and papal legate, from the tyrant 
King John. Magna Charta is merely an extension of moral the- 
ology.” Then comes the inevitable reply, incontrovertible and 
crushing: Magna Charta was condemned by Pope Innocent III. as 
something vile and base, and Langton was suspended for his activity 
in promoting it. 

Mr. Meyers is a model of Christian charity if he has read this 
little volume, and yet has not engaged it in the spirit that prompted 
the Scripture aspiration: “Oh, that mine adversary had written a 
book ! ” 


& eal od 


The Episcopate, the People, and the Catholic University of 
America. First Response to the Appeal of Our Holy Father Pius’ 
X. and of the American Hierarchy. (Washington: The Catholic 
University of America.) 

The Catholic University of America has published along with 
the letter of his Holiness Pius X. ordering a national collection for 
the benefit of the University, and the letter of Cardinal Gibbons, 
addressed to the hierarchy on the same subject, the letters of the 
archbishops and bishops ordering the collection in their respective 
dioceses. There is also appended a large and representative selection 
of comments from the Catholic press on the subject. There are, in all, 
a unanimous sympathy with the Pope’s wishes, and an expression 
of trust that the results of the collection should help to place the 
University in a position to give to the Church in America the signal 
services which are confidently expected from it. 


ad a se 


Spiritual Despondency and Temptations. By Rev. P. J. Michel, 
S.J. Translated from the French by the Rev. F. P. Garesché, S.J. 
Revised and corrected. (New York: Benziger Brothers.) 

The comparative neglect of the dangers of the soul in despondency 
by those who provide guide books to perfection for our generation 
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suggests, among others less consoling, the inference that this form 
of spiritual danger is not very common in our world. Nevertheless, 
it is one which occasionally arises, and one which requires for its 
successful treatment. great experience in the guidance of souls. The 
author of this work was possessed of ample knowledge of the best 
kind, theoretical and practical. He was long a professor of theology; 
no great guarantee, one may object, that he knew much about 
practical work. True; but he was also, for years, a successful di- 
rector and confessor. The two gnoses are blended in the post- 
humous work, which, while simple enough for general spiritual 
reading, is well worth the study of confessors and directors. The 
overworked appeal to the imagination and to superficial emotion, so 
prevalent in much French and in some of our own devotional litera- 
ture, is happily avoided. 
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Life of Anne Catherine Emmerich. From the German of Very 
Rev. E. Schmoger, C.SS.R. (New York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet). 


That at the end of the eighteenth century, which saw the triumph 
of irreligion and infidelity in the French Revolution, should also have 
been given to the Church a peasant child whose life, with its suffer- 
ing, its sanctity, and the wonderful favors by which God dis- 
tinguished it, rivals anything in the ages of faith, is a proof that 
His hand is not shortened, and that when crime abounds then, too, 
may grace superabound. The very large number of supernatural 
revelations and visions, together with the minuteness and variety 
of the information thus imparted, has, along with the stigmata 
which this servant of God recorded, and, perhaps, more than the 
latter, evoked, if not incredulity, suspicion among Catholic author- 
ities. Outsiders who disbelieve in the supernatural and the miracu- 
lous, of course, disposed of the question with such terms as catalepsy, 
auto-suggestion, or some other phrases borrowed from the well- 
stored arsenal of modern psychology. Fortunately, the biographer 
who gives us this highly interesting as well as edifying and inspiring 
life, besides being a profound theologian, was also a man naturally 
cautious, and of a judicial turn of mind. In relating the various 
visions and ecstasies, he does not fail to include in his narrative the 
circumstantial testimony which is calculated to vindicate their au- 
thenticity. Of course, ‘until the proper authority puts on these his- 
tories of miraculous phenomena the stamp of its approbation, one is 
not bound to believe in them. But if read even with this reservation, 
the life of their saintly sufferer is a mine of edification and in- 
struction in the things of God. Many who have approached the 
book in a somewhat skeptical mood, have experienced a change akin 
to that wrought in the man who came to scoff and remained to pray. 
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The Child’s Religious Life: A Study of the Child’s Religious 
Nature and the best way for its Training and Development. By Rev. 
William George Koons, A.M., B.D. With an Introduction by 
Thomas B. Neely, D.D., LL.D. (New York: Eaton & Mains.) 


The leading features of this earnest and practical little book are 
its insistence on the necessity of beginning the religious training 
of the child at as early a period as is possible, the accommodation 
of the instruction to the progressive unfolding of the child’s mind, 
and an emphatic inculcation of the importance of paternal and home 
training. This latter element is the best of the book. The author 
dwells upon the comparative inefficiency of the Church’s work when 
it is not supported by the cooperation of father and mother; and he 
deplores the fact that American parents, fathers especially, are ex- 
tremely negligent in the discharge of this duty. Following “a 
famous teacher,” whose name is not given, he says: “ The average 
father in our country delegates to others nearly everything which 
has to do with the education and training of his children. He dele- 
gates to the mother the care of the home and its social life. He dele- 
gates to the school the unfolding of the intellectual life. He delegates 
to the Church the care of the religious life. He reserves for him- 
self the care of the finance department. How much harm is done 
to the child and parent and home and Church by such delegation 
no one can adequately state.” Although it is to be hoped that this 
condition of affairs is not so prevalent among our Catholic people 
as the author declares it to be in the circles over which his experi- 
ence extends, it is, more or less, a common fact in American life, 
and it is the one which most imperatively demands that religion be 
taught in the school. In dealing with the psychological and peda- 
gogical side of its theme, the book covers more than can be properly 
treated within its limited space. The author’s very copious recur- 
rence to the statements of others for the elucidation of a view or a 
principle, helps to accentuate the somewhat superficial character of 
the work. It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that he fre- 
quently touches upon topics of importance with which he has not 
sufficient direct acquaintance. For example, when treating of the 
period of adolescence, and the tendency that then develops in the 
mind toward skepticism, he writes: “It was at this period that 
Descartes entered upon his unhappy career of doubting everything 
that could be doubted.” Surely no man of education supposes that 
Descartes was a religious skeptic! Again, there is a reference to 
“the old Jesuitical notions of ‘ original sin’ and ‘total depravity.’ ” 
We give him the benefit of the doubt, and presume that, attracted 
by its more offensive connotation, he used “ Jesuitical” as a 
synonym for “ Catholic.” But the confusion apparent in his hand- 
ling of the various theological views about regeneration and grace 
indicates that he may really imagine that the Jesuits were the in- 
ventors of the doctrine of original sin. Why he went out of his way 
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to dilate upon the subject we can not understand, unless we account 
for it by the attraction which the unfamiliar exercises. It is astonigh. 
ing to find a bachelor in divinity, who must have studied, at leagt 
from the historical point of view, the great controversies of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, calling the doctrine of “ tota| 
depravity ” either “ Jesuitical ” or Catholic. 
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A Bishop and His Flock. By John Cuthbert Hedley, O.S.B. 
Bishop of Newport. 

Episcopal good sense usually treats as delicate adulation the 
earnest appeals sometimes made to the Ordinary to confer a favor 
upon posterity by having his pastorals collected and published in 
book form. As pastorals, to a great extent, either are concerned 
with some transient circumstance, or consist of exhortation couched 
in general terms, there is no particular utility to be served by 
their permanent preservation. The request, however, that suc- 
ceeded in bringing forth this volume had more justification than a 
desire to testify reverential appreciation. Thirty-two in number, 
these letters, couched in a simple, forcible style, are an able expo- 
sition of a wide range of Christian duty, as it faces priests and 
people in our own day. At the bishop’s hands religious duty is 
strictly interpreted ; as, for instance, when considering the duties con- 
nected with the faith, he writes: “ It is wrong to assist Protestantism 
by money, influence, or patronage; for example, to lay the founda- 
tion-stone of a Protestant place of worship; or to assist at the 
opening of such places, to support concerts or bazaars which are for 
distinctly Protestant purposes, to subscribe for the erection or re- 
pair of Protestant churches, or to take part in entertainments pro- 
moted for such objects.” He anticipates a plea that may be made 
against this obligation. ‘In these matters we must make up our 
minds, if necessary, to suffer patiently the stigma of ‘ bigotry.’ No 
Catholic can be a Catholic at all without being ‘ intolerant’ of 
Protestantism even while loving and admiring individual Pro- 
testants.” Although the instruction of the book, in some of its 
details, is adjusted to conditions somewhat different from our own, 


American priests will find in it valuable suggestions for their pastoral 
work. 
wd 
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Saint Cuthbert’s. By Rev. J. E. Copus, S.J. 
siger Bros.) 

A good example of a boy’s school story. Father Copus’ boys are 
real boys, and, as is to be expected from him, he shows us boys trying 
to be better and braver and manlier, not merely by the aid of natural 
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yirtue (as Farrar, for instance, shows us in his school stories), but 
from supernatural motives and aided by divine grace. Nevertheless 
the book is not “ preachy ” or “ goody-goody.” The only criticism 
we might make is that it has no particular hero, and consists rather 
of a series of disconnected incidents thrown together than the work- 
ing out of any special plan. Still, the incidents will be found inter- 
esting by boy readers, and the tone is sound and healthy. 


Ra a a 


Visits to Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament. By the author of “ Avis 
Spirituels.” From the French by Grace McAuliffe. (New York: 
Benziger Bros.) 

Books of devotion translated from French or Italian often leave 
us, on perusal, with a strong desire that the translator had expended 
his or her (usually her) efforts in some other direction, or had seen 
fit to modify or altogether to omit certain modes of speech which, 
however they may be in the original, can not to us seem other than 
extravagant and forced. This little book of devotions to the Blessed 
Sacrament, however, as far as we have tested it, does not seem to 
err in this direction, and seems to strike a happy mean between cold 
correctness and warm extravagance. Besides the “ visits,” thirty- 
three in number, it contains also hymns, litanies, preparation for 
Holy Communion, and the office of the Mass. 


Rod od ad 


Devotions in Honor of St. Francis. Compiled by a Franciscan 
Sister of the Convent, Woodchester. Edited by Father Bede 
(Wrigley), of the same Order. (New York: Benziger Bros.) 

An attractive little manual which ought to find favor with all 
admirers and clients of the Seraphic Patriarch. It consists of the 
Mass of St. Francis, novenas, and other appropriate devotions. 
Some of the hymns and responsories are of quite singular beauty. 
The little book is illustrated with a frontispiece of the saint. 
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Glimpses of Truth. With Essays on Epictetus and Marcus 
Aurelius. By Rt. Rev. J. L. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria. (Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

Anything from the pen of the learned and eloquent Bishop of 
Peoria, on whatever subject it may be, is sure to be timely, thought- 
ful, and readable. The present little volume is no exception to this 
tule. The “Glimpses” are full of pithy sayings, revealing wide 
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reading, deep thought, and varied experience. The bishop con- 
denses into a comparatively few pages the best results of the 
cogitations and philosophizings of many deep thinkers, Christian 
and other, on the science of right thinking and right living. Our 
only trouble in reading such a book as this arises from the aphoristic, 
proverbial character of much of it. Almost every sentence is a 
pearl, it is true, but it is hard to see on what these pearls are strung, 
The “Glimpses” are divided into two or three different chapters, 
but it would seem that the division might just as well have come at 
one place as another; in each chapter there is no evidence of a con- 
necting thread binding it into a unity and justifying its separation 
from the others. This fragmentary character is, of course, more 
or less called for by the task the author has set before him, which 
is to give us “ glimpses ” of truth. But its result is a book which it 
is difficult to read with sustained interest for any length of time, 
though it is excellent to take up and ponder on now and again, a 
little at a time. The two concluding essays, on the two great Roman 
stoics, Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, furnish an interesting and 
sympathetic account of perhaps the two noblest among pagan seekers 
after God. 


x rs Fa 


Ideals in Practice. With some Account of Women’s Work in 
Poland. By the Countess Zamoyska. Translated from the French 
by Lady Margaret Domwvill. Preface by Miss Mallock. (New 
York: Benziger Bros.) 

We have in this little volume a very interesting account of a philan- 
thropic work established some twenty years ago, at Zakopane, in 
Poland, by the Countess Zamoyska for the training of Polish girls 
along manual, intellectual, and spiritual lines. The Countess was 
deeply impressed with the existence of many grave defects in the 
national Polish character, such as lack of industry, discipline, and 
order, impatience of work and want of perseverance, and also was 
convinced that the great disasters which have overtaken her country 
were due to these defects in large measure. She judged that no better 
means could be devised of curing these evils than a radical change 
in the defective methods of training young girls, the mothers of the 
coming generation; hence the establishment of the institution at 
Zakopane, in which, on an average, some one hundred and thirty 
girls are constantly under training. In this volume the Countess 
sets forth her views on the manual, intellectual, and spiritual train- 
ing of women, and these views are eminently sane and reasonable. 
A strong point is made of the ethical value of work, the disgrace and 
danger of idleness, whatever the position in life may be (and there 
are high-born damsels as well as those of the peasantry in this insti- 
tution), and the silliness of the idea that idle hands are a badge of 
aristocracy. Whoever reads this book will find many sound ideas 
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expressed on this, as also on the intellectual and spiritual side of 
female education. The chapter on the religious department of the 
work gives evidence of a spirituality truly Catholic, sober, and 
healthy. It is satisfactory to know such a work is in progress and 
under such auspices. 


* Ra a 


Reading and the Mind, with Something to Read. By Rev. J. F. X. 
0’Conor, S.J. Sixth edition, revised and enlarged. (Philadelphia: 
John Joseph McVey.) 

This this work of Father O’Conor’s has been well received is 
evidenced by the fact that the present is the sixth edition. It must 
be known to most of our readers, so that extended notice will not 
be required. Father O’Conor’s observations on literature in general 
and his criticisms and analyses of the authors he takes up for special 
treatment are sound and helpful. Father O’Conor is evidently an 
enthusiastic admirer of Cardinal Newman, indeed the great ora- 
torian’s name appears so frequently as almost to justify the fear, 
expressed by the distinguished author himself in the letter from him 
given in the preface, that the generous meed of praise allotted to him 
might raise a reaction. The suggested courses at the end of the 
book seem very good. Of course, in the lists some may miss names 
they might expect to see, and see those they might think better 
omitted. We ourselves, for instance, although inclined to draw 
heavily upon Newman for such a purpose, would not think of putting 
his “ Loss and Gain ” in such a list. But opinions differ, and no lists 
could be drawn up which would be wholly acceptable to all. Any 
one, however, who will heed Father O’Conor’s suggestions and go 
through his courses carefully and thoroughly, will have an excellent 
acquaintance with the best that literature affords. 


ad ad * 


A Practical Course in Spanish. By H. M. Monsanto, A.M., and 
Lows A. Languellier, LL.D. Revised by Freeman M. Josselyn, Jr., 
Assistant Professor of Romance Languages in Boston University. 
(New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Company.) 

This grammar was first presented to the public some thirty years 
ago, since which time there has been great advance in the study of 
linguistics, methods of arranging grammars, etc., necessitating some 
rearrangement of the matter, which has been done by Professor 
Josselyn, of Boston. The result is a handbook such as we are ac- 
customed to from the American Book Co., substantial, well bound, 
clearly printed and methodically arranged. 
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Notes. 


Religion has been the strongest factor in the civilization of any country, 
This is surely attested by history. More than this, the religious element in q 
community is the element having the strongest love of country. In every 
nation we have forcible proof of this fact. We read lately that some Russian 
army Officers, on their way to the seat of war, turned aside and went out of 
their way a distance of forty miles to worship at some favorite shrine. The 
following quotation from the Missionary with reference to the United States 
may be appropriate: 

“Our love of country should be expressed as well as felt. And it should 
be so strong a love as will always lead us to speak of the Republic with 
patriotic veneration. If there should be a national leader, a government 
policy, a public tendency that we can not conscientiously support, it would 


be well to see to it that our remonstrances be expressed with magnanimous’ 


fairness and in courteous speech. To be deeply, heartily, ardently American; 
to share sympathetically in the nation’s life, hope, ideals, and activity; to 
discountenance every tendency that would so constitute Catholics or any 
section of them a class apart as to involve the perpetuation of a spirit irre- 
concilable with what is best in the American spirit; to grieve for national 
or sectional failings loyally and sorrowfully, but to trust in the people’s 
righteousness to cure them in time, and never to fling them malignantly in 
the face of the country as a foreign foe might do; to be convinced that 
this Republic as it now is, and with its present Constitution, is a providen- 
tial work of God, destined to be a great leader of mankind in enlightenment 
and liberty, and even, by the grace of God, a leader, too, in devotion to the 
Church of Christ; so to think and feel and act is our privilege as citizens 
of this nation, and our duty as Catholics who would work for souls. 

“To hold aloof is the fatal thing. If movements for the public good have 
no Catholic cooperation; if projects for social amelioration and _ political 
purification are without Catholic encouragement; if the great universities 
invite an expression of Catholic thought within their halls, and there is no 
one to respond; if these should things come to pass, it were as well for us 
to put up our shutters and bolt our gates, for the age will pass us by unheed- 
ing our existence, and the pathway to Catholicity will be trodden by 
very few feet indeed. We are confident that these disastrous tendencies will 
not prevail among us. But lest we should ever be inclined to tolerate them, 
we would do well to keep in mind that they are the chief cause of the present 
prostrate misery in the Church in France. Abstention on the part of Catholies 
from the intellectual, social, and patriotic movements of the age and country 
has largely brought about the weak and spiritless condition of French 
Catholicity which gives free field for persecution to tyrants like Premier 
Combes. Cardinal Manning’s warning is to the point, in which he declares 
to us that one of the most deadly dangers to the growth of the Church is a 
shrinking from, a lack of sympathy with, a languid interest in, and a feeble 
love for our country and our age.” 
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Within the past month his Eminence Cardinal Satolli on a visit to the 
United States received a most enthusiastic reception. His visit to the various 
cities was the signal for a general outpouring of citizens—Catholic and 
Protestant—who stood shoulder to shoulder in the joyful and memorable wel- 
come given to the venerable Prelate (who some years ago was the special 
representative of the late illustrious Leo XIII.). Ex-Governor Taft, now a 
member of the Cabinet, gave a banquet in the Cardinal’s honor, at which the 
host spoke in high terms of the Cardinal and referred to the great work he 
had done in helping along the settlement of the friar question in the Philip- 
pines. Commenting on this fact, a writer in one of the weeklies says: 

“ Never before in the history of the national capital have two members of the 
cabinet, a justice of the Supreme Court, and representative legislators and 
military and naval officials sat down at dinner with an Italian member of the 
College of Cardinals, at which he was the guest of honor and a member of 
the cabinet the host; nor has any previous President ever formally welcomed 
a Roman Catholic Italian prelate as cordially as President Roosevelt recently 
welcomed Cardinal Satolli.” 

This new attitude on the part of the National Executive, says the same 
writer, shows a reaction on the part of the Protestant majority of the electors. 

“Not that the time has come yet when most of our voters will vote as 
readily for Roman Catholic candidates for office as they will for Protestant 
candidates; not that the A. P. A. spirit has passed away entirely. But there 
is a lessened spirit of antagonism to Roman Catholicism among Protestant 
thinkers and leaders, more harmony of effort between Protestant and Roman 
Catholic clergymen in civil reform movements, and less and less criticism 
of recognition of Roman Catholics’ worth by executives who dare to appoint 
them to administrative or judicial positions. 

“Not every Protestant is prepared to say, with Senator Hoar, that he 
believes that ‘if every Protestant were to be stricken down by a lightning 
stroke, our brethren of the Catholic faith would still carry on the republic 
in a spirit of true and liberal freedom.’ But it is significant that in such a 
book as Mr. Selleck’s recent one on ‘ The Spiritual Outlook’ for this country, 
this Universalist clergyman should praise the Roman Catholic Church as he 
does and predict a greater career than ever for it in the future, and that one 
of the ablest and most thoughtful of Protestant Episcopalian clergymen, in 
some of his recent writings on the future of Christianity in this country, 
should have recognized so clearly the potency of a closely articulated Church 
with a uniform message at a time of transition like the present, and the attrac- 
tion it will have for society at a time when in affairs of state the organizing 
principle is coming to be dominion, the cardinal claim authority, and the 
cardinal virtue obedience. 

“Tf on the side of the state and of society in general there is a more tolerant 
spirit toward Roman Catholicism, due to various forces obvious and some 
not so apparent, it is because here, by the admission of Roman Catholic 
prelates like the late Archbishop Corrigan, competition with Protestantism has 
produced a very much more liberal type of Catholicism than Europe or South 
America knows, and because the American hierarchy, from Cardinal Gibbons 
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down to the priesthood, have once and for all given up the claims Of ‘the 
Church on the state which are still made in Europe.” 

Will somebody please send a copy of this to Premier Combes? It might 
cause him to give up the battle of Freemasonry in disgust. With it might 
be sent the History of Knownothingism and the untimely death of A, p 
A.-ism. Bigoted.as he is, he might then learn the folly of trying to destroy 
the Church of Christ. 


The last decade has seen a large increase in the production of first class 
novels written by the pens of Catholic authors. Evidence seems to point to a 
still greater success in this field of literature. The big publishing houses are 
being fully repaid for their work by the rapid sale of large editions of such 
novels—and the cry is, “ Still more!” 


Some hitherto unpublished letters of Tom Moore’s appear in the current 
number of The Book-Lover. Writing from Ireland, in 1815, Moore says, 
“We were three weeks in the County Tipperary during our absence, and, 
mirabile dictu were not shot, nor even kilt, which you know ranks lowest on 
the scale of personal injuries in Ireland. The state of my poor Country is, 
indeed, frightful. All rational remedies have been delayed so long that 
there is now none left but the sword, and the speedier it is used the more 
merciful.” 


According to recent reliable statistics Great Britain leads the world in 
creative works, having by far the largest output of novels, romances and 
works of pure imagination. In Germany works on education, theology and 
for the young predominate. France is credited with the largest output of 
historical works, and Italy with religious publications. The largest number 
of books published in the United States is in the department of fiction. Ger- 
many publishes the largest number of books and pamphlets, and the United 
States the largest number of newspapers and periodicals. 


The International Catholic Truth Society has issued its first catalogue of 
Catholic fiction. It is the intention of the society to send its lists of various 
works as they are issued, semi-annually, to all its members, to the heads of 
Catholic societies and to teachers. They intend to proceed methodically to 
put Catholic writers before the public and to secure their works a place on 
the shelves of public libraries. 


We welcome the news that comes to us from the summer school at Cliff 
Haven that a Sunday school conference is to be held there during the present 
month. The object of the conference is to consider methods for advancing 
Catholic educational work in Sunday schools. This is a much-needed step in 
the right direction. Much can and should be done along the lines of Sunday 
school development to meet the needs of the day. It is folly to give all atten- 
tion and zeal to the weekday schools in an effort to keep abreast of the 
times and to make the day schools the efficient forces they should be in 
practical education, and then to pursue the same methods in Sunday school 
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NOTES. xiii 


as delighted our ancestors of a century ago, leaving the rest to God. There is 
room for improvement in this field. The Homuzetic has done its share in 
the past to help along the Sunday school work, and it proposes to keep up 
the good work. We may have more to say later on. 


In one city alone, according to published reports, there are 44,000 children 
attending the parochial schools. When it is remembered that these schools are 
supported by the generosity of the Catholic people, who have also to shoulder 
no small part of the burden of supporting the public schools, it can be seen 
how dear religious education is to the heart of Catholic parents. It is an 
immense self-imposed task, and the burden is borne bravely. The diocesan 
inspector of schools says in his yearly report: 

“We favor the introduction of Bible history into the higher classes of all 
the schools. In the Catechism very little reference is made to the history or 
persons of the Old Testament. In all literature there are no stories so beauti- 
ful, so interesting, so attractive as those contained in the Old Testament. 
Besides, they are true stories, and form a connecting link with, and an explana- 
tion of, the New. These Biblical stories, read or told by the teacher, leave 
an indelible impression on the youthful mind. Nothing but words of praise 
can we speak of the principals who guide our schools. Much of the efficiency 
of the lay teachers is owing to the wise counsel and excellent methods sug- 
gested by them. A meeting at-regular intervals, say once or twice a month, 
of a principal and the teachers of a school would have a very stimulating 
effect upon it. 

“The lay teachers whom we have met can not be excelled anywhere else. 
Almost without exception they are excellent teachers. The methods they employ 
are most satisfactory and show that they are deeply interested and con- 
scientious in their work. It can easily be seen what great profit the large 
number of lay teachers in our schools would derive from a well organized 
Catholic Teachers’ Institute in this city.” 

Now for the Catholic High School ! 


The principal group of Buddhist monasteries in Korea is situated in the 
Diamond Mountains, in a romantic and picturesque solitude. There are here 
thirty-four monasteries and monastic shrines, tended by three hundred monks 
and sixty nuns. They are not of great antiquity, the oldest dating back only 
from some generations. There is a splendid temple with a gilded image of 
Buddha, and three lesser ones, besides many smaller shrines scattered through 
the woods. Shelter and charity are given to the poor and helpless, and the 
author has nothing but good to say of the monks, whom he praises for their 
acts of charity and for the simplicity and benevolence of their lives. The 
revenues of the establishment are derived from Church lands, from donations 
and benefactions, offerings of pilgrims, and the proceeds of begging by mendi- 
cants, who chant the litanies of Buddha from house to house, and travel 
through the country, finding food and lodging by the wayside. The author 
was accommodated in some of these monasteries, and received much kindly 
attention from his hosts. 
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The Pope has made an absolute rule that a priest coming to Rome from 
any part of the world to study in any of the universities, or even to attend 
the meetings of the Congregations, must enter the National College of his 
own country. If there is no room, then in some other college or seminary, 
The law is thought to be severe, but very salutary. 


The New York Churchman, a Protestant publication, says “that Jesuit 
scholarship was the redeeming feature of the Spanish occupation of the Philip- 
pines; and that Jesuits continue to maintain the high traditions of their past 
in Manila is witnessed by two studies which the Department of Commerce 
and Labor is issuing as preliminary bulletins of the Philippine census. One 
of these, by Father Algue, the Director of the Philippine Weather Bureau, 
describes the climatic conditions of the islands, with an abundance of maps 
and charts and tabulated statistics. Father Algue has shown himself not 
only a tireless and painstaking observer, but also an organizer of marked 
ability. He has invented some instruments and improved others, and won 
international recognition as the greatest living meteorological authority in the 
Orient. What he says of cyclones and typhoons will be read eagerly by all 
who have to do with the navigation of those waters. A real contribution to 
science is made also by Father Maso, the Assistant Director of the Philippine 
Weather Bureau, in his pamphlet on volcanoes and seismic centres of the 
Philippine archipelago. In few parts of the world can the phenomena of 
uplift and depression be better observed than in the Philippines, and the gov- 
ernment is fortunate in having secured the services of so competent and 
devoted an observer.” 























